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that bfeadth and readiness which solitude never 
give. Thus he will set the one against the other; 
making each neutralize the evil of the other, making 


san 


-| each complement the other’s good, making the best 


possible use of both. 


We worry under our burdens, and we sometimes 


think that it would be so pleasant to have nothing to 


uphold, or to feel the weight of. But it is our very 
burdens which enable us to stand firmly, and to walk 


securely. It is the empty car which jumps and jolts 


along the track ; the loaded car moves steadily. It 


is the vessel with no cargo, or with a short one, that 


‘rolls and pitches fearfully ; the full-freighted craft 


is steadiest, in calm or storm. Even a trained 
acrobat must have a balance-pole in his hands, to 
enable him to walk a tight rope safely. 
sphere of life, a fitting burden is a steadying, and so 
asaving, agency. The only question is, What burden 
shall we bear? not, Shall we bear a burden? This 


So, in every 


itis which gives force and point to the words of our 
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A hymn-writer gainsa hold on the Christian heart 
The Rev. Dr. 
Horatius Bonar, of Scotland, has thus endeared himself 
to this generation of English-speaking peoples; and 
what he now has to say concerning “ the still small 
voice ” of the Lord to his servant of old, will have an 
added interest to all our readers, Dr. 


which no other writer can secure. 


Bonar is 


/and against contrary winds, 


Lord: “Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” And how 
will he give us rest? “Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me; ... and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light.” 


burden, than it would be to go on without it. If the 


Lord has provided your burden, there is nothing you | 
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war,—the hosts of heaven move ceaselessly on their 


way, and swerve not from their orbits for good or 
evil. Men sometimes speak of this seeming indiffer- 
ence of nature to human suffering, as if it were a just 


sause for gloom or doubt. But that sublime order 


should fill us with hope and cheer, rather than with 


If our burden is one that we) 
; | ought to bear, it is always easier to go on with that 


have more reason to be grateful for than—your 
| burden. 


No ship drifts into harbor. The ocean of life has 


many a hidden current, many a sudden storm ; and | 
education, as well as those who care for religious 


he who would win port at last must stand to his helm, 
while his ship drives on through opposing currents 
The perils of the voy- 
age are very real; the sailor sails on a sea that is 


strewn with wrecks. Here drifts a battered hulk 


'which was once a gallant ship; but now, helm and 
| . . . 
| compass lost, she is driven on by wind and waves to 


familiar, by personal travel, with the associations of the | 


Desert of Sinai, from Beer-sheba to Horeb, and that 
adds vividness to his descriptions. By a pleasant 
coincidence, Mrs. Preston, in her letter from Edin- 
burgh, writes of Dr. Bonar as she saw and heard him. 

There are some excellencies of human character 
which are developed best in solitude, and some which 
are developed best in society. Solitary thought and 
solitary research make the deep thinker and the deep 
investigator ; social interchange of thought and fact 
makes the broad man of the world who can make all 
his forces available at a moment’s notice. Solitude, 
without society, is deep—but narrow ; society, without 
solitude, is broad—but shallow. The wise man will 
use both solitude and society wisely for his own ends. 


the terrible shores, from whose cruel rocks and say- 
age breakers she shall not escape. There float the 
spars and cordage of a richly laden bark—too richly 
laden—which has sunk into the depths in the very 


midst of her course. In this sea, nothing drifts except | 
to the shores of destruction ; and few ships come into | 


port which have not battled long with angry head 
winds. Pleasant weather there may be in the voy- 


_age of life, but never weather so pleasant that the 


hand may leave the helm, or the eye the compass. 


Where there is least peril of storm, there may be 
most peril of being carried away from the right 
course by an unnoticed current. Keep, then, the eye 


He will use his hours of solitude for deepening his | 


_™ . 
knowledge; and when he has won all that can be 
gained from solitude, he will turn to society to give 





upon the compass, the hand upon the rudder. That 
is the only sure way of arriving at the desired haven. 
To let go the helm and to allow the ship to drift 
before the winds and the waves, may seem to be the 
easiest, the most natural, even the most enjoyable, 
thing to do; but a voyage which is conducted on that 
mistaken principle is sure, sooner or later, to end on 
the cruel rocks, on the treacherous sands, or in the 
devouring sea. 

Let humanity sin or suffer as it may, the stars 


never cease their solemn shining. Whatever may 


befall the earth,—tempest, earthquake, plague, or | 





in their 


aye, though no one of them 


doubt and despair. “The stars courses 





fought against Sisera,’ 
swerved from its appointed path, or halted in its 
ordained journey. And so the stars fight in their 
courses to-day against all evil-doers; that eternal 
order which is reflected in the ordered motion of the 
stars, is all on the side of the good and thetrue; an:l 
it moves on, neither hasting nor resting, to the 
accomplishment of the good, to the overthrow of the 
evil. No deed that is done upon earth can break in 
upon the harmonious motion of the spheres, no 
wickedness of man’s can break the line of God’s 
embattled hosts; they move majestically on to the 
accomplishment of his holy will. That order is 
us, not against us; and its stability is a sign that the 
forces of evil are powerless to break it. “ All things 
work together for good to them that love God ;” and 


or 


the rising and setting of suns and the stately march 
of the stars, are tokens of that order which will never 
become disorder, and this in spite of all the assaults 
of Satan. The stars in their courses are fighting for 
us, if we are the Lord’s; and so is he who ia both our 
Lord and the Lord of the stars. 


SOME EVILS OF THE 
NEWSPAPER. 


Those interested in social manners and in popular 


SUNDAY 


observances, have watched with keen interest the 
increase in the number and popularity of the Sunday 
newspapers, within the past few years. Many dailies 
that had for decades published no Sunday issue, have 
fallen into the prevalent custom, and now pay 
greater attention to the Sunday paper than to any 
other in the week. For éxample, all five of the lead- 
ing morning papers in New York, as well as the 
principal German and French organs in that city, 
now appear on Sunday ; indeed, the only dailies of 
the highest standing in the metropolis that do not 
follow the rule, are the great commercial morning 
paper (which for years has done no Sunday work 


| whatever, even for the Monday issue), and the promi- 


nent evening journal, which, of course, skips Sunday. 
Is the change in the right direction? We think not, 
even on social and intellectual grounds. 

In the first place, there is almost invariably, in the 
Sunday paper, a great distortion of perspective in the - 
A daily newspaper inevitably 
suffers in this direction, so that those who read it 


presentation of news. 


habitually, without other intellectual diet, incur the 
danger of paying too much attention to ephemeral 
matters, and of deeming that which is near, in sp ice 
or time, of paramount importance. This evil, which 
in the week-day daily is to be guarded against, exists 
in the Sunday paper in a magnified form. As it is, 
often, four or eight pages larger than that of other 
days, “ padding” of all sorts appears,—personal gossip 
from London; voluminous letters from a dozen resor.s 
detailed accou:.s, 


on the sea or in the mountains ; 


columns long, of events deserving but a few lines; 
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extended and unimportant speculations as to what may 


happen in future contingencies; “ fashionable intel- 


papers; political editorials of unusual virulence ; 
conversations with celebrities, and so on. Granting 
that these were innocent,—as not all of them are,—it 
yet remains that such reading is demoralizing to the 
mind, and detrimental to the highest living. 
Americans who “ think straight and see clear,”’—to 
borrow Mr. Matthew Arnold’s phrase 


who devour twelve pages of news of this sort. 


are not those 
can think straight when led off through such devious 
and profitless paths; or see clear when brought to 


believe a political squabble, or a sea-side 
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to the four winds. It is well to have one day in the | 


| week free from the ordinary things of our work-a-day 
ligence ;” light extracts from foreign and American | 


ry | 
rhe 


Who | 


| would not call a bigot, would find his Sunday morn- 
party, 


the principal thing of recent occurrence? The real | 


and important news is given, of course, but not in an 
orderly way, without confusion, and with the brevity 
The evils of 
frivolity and irreverence, too often chargeable against 


desirable for a clear understanding. 


the daily press, exist here in an exaggerated form. 
Those who care for the young, and wish them to have 
strong and well-balanced minds, may well keep the 
Sunday daily out of their sight. 

Again, that class of news which is’ politely called 
“ sporting intelligence,” gets more attention on Sunday 
than on any other day. <A certain newspaper, of 
high standing, quite often devotes its very first columns, 
on Sunday, to base-ball, boating, yachting, and horse- 


racing. Its readers, and those of other papers follow- 


ing this common course, may begin their Sunday hours | 


with a full knowledge of the standing of “league 


nines;” of the “condition” of McSweeney and 


Bierbrauer, and of the stable accommodations of 


Maud 8. or the latest trotter. Sporting events, how- 


ever elaborated, do not crowd out theatrical news, to | 


which several columns are devoted. Wedo not ex- 
aggerate, after a careful examination of leading Sunday 
papers, when we say that three columns, in small type, 
are regularly devoted by certain journals to the 
doings of dramatic companies all over the country, 
Without raising the question of the place of the stage, 


it is certain that the most ardent Shakespearean does | 


not care to learn, on Sunday, what “ combinations ” 
are drawing in Denver ; or when a burlesque actress 
expects to leave San Francisco for Australia. All 
this is not news; Shakespeare himself would call it 
“ words, words, words.” 
Another feature of the Sunday 
is becoming more prominent, is 


newspaper, which 
that of broadly 
humorous articles, often by professional “ humorists ” 
of the coarser type. 
nied by broad-axe woodcuts. Compared with this, the 
love-stories, original and selected, and the plentiful 


| compilation of the best articles which have appeared in your 


These are sometimes accompa- 


clippings from the monthly magazines, seem harmless | 


enough, 

We do not say that the classes of reading which 
we have described are the only ones which are fur- 
nished by the Sunday dailies. In some of them, 
whatever: may be said concerning the religious ques- 
tions involved, there is much instructive and valuable 
matter. Well-known American and English authors 
are employed at high prices, and give an equivalent 
to their patrons and readers. Again, t» take upa 
favorite defense of the Sunday paper, it does, in 
many cases, give a column or so of religious news, 
cuttings from the religious newspapers, and a sermon, 
One leading daily has printed a sermon a week for 
several years. But the religious department is not 
the most prominent, and is not designed to be. It 
occupies not ten per cent. of the space devoted to 
reading-matter, in most of the newspapers printing 
such a department. What proportion of the Sunday 
paper's public reads the sermon, or the church news, 
even by accident? Not a large one, we venture to 
say. Incidentally, these religious readings may do 
some good to the noa-church-going public, but less, 
we believe, than the Saturday religious colunin still 
printed in many journals, The primary and all- 
mastering purpose of the Sunday paper is unswerv- 
ingly secular. 


For that reason, we object to it, and would object 


| thinking that there is a timeliness in his illustration of 


life, whatever they be. Man needs rest ; and in rest, | 
change is an important factor. We ought to drop, 
onee in a while,—and onee a week is none too often,— 
base ball, horse-races, fashions, jokes, gossip, and even 
President Cleveland and the offices, or Mr. Gladstone 
and the Conservative cabinet. 


The Sunday news- 
paper is an intruder even from an intellectual or 
practical point of view. 
with thy groans,” 


“ Pollute not the morning 


says Emerson; we venture to say 
that Emerson, whom certainly the Sunday journalists 


ing polluted with such an array as the newsboys then 
vend. “The Sabbath was made for man ”’—the Sab- 
bath of rest, of innocent family gatherings, of right- 
eous recreation, of wholesome reading, of church and 
Sunday-school. Is the purpose of the Sunday paper | 
to promote these uses of the day, as understood by 
the Christian public upon which this nation depends | 
for its strength ? 


Is it even to help Emerson’s fol- | 
meet with God in the bush ” ? 


“ce 


lowers to 


“ Sweet day, so calm, so cool, so bright, 
Blest bridal of the earth and sky,” 


sings the soul, with George Herbert, on the first day 
of the week,—and then comes the cry of the Sunday 
daily ! 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If anything were deemed wanting in proof of the far- 
reaching influence of the current system of International 
Bible lessons, that lack would seem to be supplied in the 
letters which reach The Sunday School Times, on this 
subject, from the four quarters of the globe. Here, for 
example, comes a letter from New Zealand, which is all 
the more suggestive from the length of time which has 
elapsed since the articles it refers to were written. 

Allow me to heartily thank you for the many valuable and 
timely articles which of late have appeared in The Sunday 
School Times on the International lessons. With many of 
your correspondents I trust that when the work of the selecting 
committee of the next seven years’ course is made public, it 
will be found that one scheme of lessons has been selected for 
all classes. Permit me. to suggest that, m my opinion, if a 


paper and other serials on the International lessons were made 
and issued at a cheap rate for circulation among Sunday-school 
teachers, many of the prejudices against the present scheme 
would be removed, and many primary teachers would come to 
see the benefits that would follow if one lesson were used by 
the whole school. 


The new scheme of lessons includes—as our corres- 
pondent anticipated—only one text for scholars of every 
grade. It seems that there are Sunday-schools in New 
Zealand which still adhere to the“ Babel” series of lessons, 
while there are other schools there which are abreast with 
those of any other part of the world insystem and order, as 
well as in thoroughness. The suggestion of a first pub- 
lication of arguments in favor of the system as it is and 
as it may come to be, is certainly worthy of the consid- 
eration of publishers. 


Every Bible truth has its practical side; and a main 
point of Sunday-school teaching should be the bringing 
of this practical aspect of the Bible lesson to bear on 
the scholar’s personal life. Each fresh illustration of a 
wise method in this line of teaching has its double value 
to teachers. An Ohio worker is right, therefore, in | 


such a use of a Bible text, as follows: 


Though untimely as touching the order of our Sunday-school 
lessons, yet as truth and illustrations of truth are always 
timely, permit me to offer a fragment. In explaining to my 
Sunday-school that remarkable assertion of St. Paul, “ This is 
a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jess came into the world to save sinners; of whom I am 





chief,” I used the following illustration: I placed upon the 
blackboard this paraphrase of the text: “Jesus Christ came | 
into the world to save sinners, of whom————is chief.”’ I then 
asked the scholars, with whose name they would fill the blank, | 
if God should require each one, individually, to give the name | 
of the one who, so far as he or she knew, was the chief of sinners. 
| suggested that I believed there was not one there who would 
dare to write in any one’s name but his or her own. 


I desired 
to impress the fact that Paul spoke with the most intense ear- 
nestness and candor, when he expressed a sentiment which, if | 
genuinely held by us all, would develop the mission spirit of 
our churches as never seen before. 


It is unquestionably true, that each sinner knows more | 


any one else; and that, if he views his own unworthi- 
ness aright, he deserves a lower place than any one else 
in the sight of God—so far as he knows, It is we'll, 


| therefore, to have the eminent sincerity and reasonable- 


ness of such a claim as that of Paul’s brought home to 
every heart, as in the metlrod suggested, 

What are sometimes called “the usages of good 
society,” or “ points of etiquette,’ are supposed to he 
based on sound common sense; and as the possession of 
common sense is by no means universal,—if indeed it be 


common,—there is a practical gain to very many per- 


sons, in the discussion of such usages, at proper times, 
and within proper limits. Recently, we spoke in these 
columns, of a common, but not a sensible, habit, on the 
part of young men, of turning their hats upside down on 
approaching a lady in the street; as if they were asking 
a contribution from her for the missionary cause, instead 
of intending to show their respect for her womanhood. 
And this has started a series of conscience-questions by 
a Canadian correspondent, who writes: 

Never expecting to write to The Sunday School Times on a 
question that appears like a question of etiquette (although to 
me it is a question of conscience, or something near to that) ,— 
yet, after the remarks made on this subject, I feel encouraged 
to ask my question; for it has been a perplexing one to me, for 
the last ten years; and I do desire to do what is right—in the 
best, or the scriptural, sense. You say: “ For a gentleman to 
bare his head by lifting his hat in the presence of a lady as he 
passes her on the street, is a token of respect for her woman- 
hood.” Questions like the following arise in my mind concern- 
ing the raising of the hat to ladies. If done at all, why not to 
all women with whom the person may be acquainted? My 
experience gained by observation has been, that this mode of 
giving respect is only given to those of one’s intimate acquaint- 
ance, and superiors from a social-circle standpoint. Is that 
right? Ifgiven to a few, why not to the poor? although she 
may be a washerwoman, yet she may be an heir of our Father’s 
kingdom. I have watched the custom closely, and I never yet 
saw the hat raised to a woman of that description, although 
respectable, yet poor; but merely a bow was given. Again, I 
have noticed that on certain gala days or holy days the custom 
is more prevalent; thatis, more practised by these parties than 
at other times. They will and do meet ladies on certain days 
and times without raising the hat; and meeting the same par- 
ties at other times they conform to the custom. Are not the 
human family God’s creatures? Are we not brethren? Then 
why not raise our hats to men as well as women? To some of 
my objections you may say, It is the fault of the people, not of 
the custom; but the custom has been used on certain ocea- 
sions, and to certain ladies only. An answer to the above 
questions may be of great help to a person who is somewhat 
perplexed. 

What we had in mind, in the note referred to, was the 
way of showing respect for a lady on the strect,—not the 
reason for attempting anything of the sort. If a man 
doesn’t want to show any particular respect to a lady, he 
would do well to keep on his hat, and his shoes also, 
and push straight past her. But if he does want to indi- 
cate his respect for her, it would be more sensible and 
more seemly for him to lift his hat from his head, as if 
it was the baring of his head which he would make 
prominent, than for him to flourish his hat as if he were 
giving her “three cheers,” or to turn his hat upside 
down, as if he would ask a contribution from her, or 
would show her the new embroidered hat-band, with 
his initials, in its crown. Now, as to the new question, 
of the propriety of raising one’s hat as a token of respect 
for another, we should not wish to find fault with a per- 
son who is conscientiously opposed to such a custom; 
yet we believe it to be eminently consistent with the 
teachings of the Bible on the subject. Nor do we feel 
that thesame measure of outward respect is necessarily 
due to all persons alike. The Bible is as explicit in 
pointing out our duties to our superiors, as our duties to 
our equals and to our inferiors. Superiority may be of 
official station, it may be of years, it may be of charac- 
ter and worth. He wh» would give due deference to 
others, will show, by his action, what is his standard of 
superiority. There are men of recognized worth and 
position in the community, who invariably raise their 
hats to their seniors in years, and to all men and women 
whom they respect and honor, including every womanly 


| woman of their acquaintance, regardless of her social 
| station, or of her possession or lack of worldly goods, 


It is said that Trebonius, the teacher of Martin Luther, 


| was accustomed to bare his head in the presence of his 
| scholars, because of his respect for the possibilities of 
| childhood. 


| to show that respect in someway. 


He who feels respect for another, will want 
As to those who 
make a show of this sort only on gala days, it may be 
that they wouldn’t claim to be gentlemen except when 
they have their “ good clothes” on. If that be so, we 
ought to be glad that they will try to seem like gentle- 


to it if the religious obligation of the day were swept | of his own sinfulness than he knows of the siufulness of! men at any time. 
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POESY. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 
What did they call the poet, then, 
In the old, old days when the world was new ? 
Was it not “ Maker ’’? 
You thought the dreams of the world were through! 


Ah, you men! 


They never are through, the lovely dreams ; 
Never, while life and love are here | 

While the thing that is, is the thing that seems, 
(nd the thing that is far is ever near. 


And time comes back from other lands, 


And faces mingle, and tears are shed ; 
And moments are left for clasping hands ; 

And the living laugh on the graves of the dead. 
Yes, he is the Maker still, the man 

Who builds of nothing his.airy rhyme ; 
The only being who dare and can 

Uplift to something a weary time! 
And Science gathers, and Learning waits, 

And earth is older, and tears are more— 
But here the Maker, before the gates 

Of Eden, peers through the open door. 
Another world, and ancther will! 

And old things perish, and new things rise! 
And he is the poet, now and still, 

Who sees, as of yore, in Paradise! 


ELIJAH AT HOREB. 
BY HORATIUS BONAR, D.D. 


It is the man of faith that we see in Elijah. “ Have 
faith in God” is the watchword of his life. “ Have 
faith,” he says to us,—not in kings or captains, not in 
armies or navies, not in numbers or in gold, not in 
learning or eloquence. No; have faith in God! 

He was a man subject to like passions as we are (Jas. 
5:17); a mortal, a sinner, not an angel. All he could 
say for himself was, “I trust in the living God: is any- 
thing too hard for him? Jehovah is my God.” 

In this strength of dependence, he faced Ahab and 
Jezebel, and the priests of Baal. He considered not the 
human power that was before him; he thought only of 
the divine power that was behind, and on which he 
leaned. 

But there is one part of his life in which his faith 
gives way. Let us look at this. 

The failure of faith. He flies before the- queen. 
angry face of a woman terrifies him. Her angry words 
and threats make him a coward. He quits Samaria and 
hastens southward to escape her wrath. On his way he 
would pass through Bethel and Jerusalem and Bethle- 
hem and Hebron,—all of them memorable in the annals 
of faith; each of them reminding him of his believing 
forefathers, and saying to the flying prophet: “O thou 
of little faith,’ wherefore dost thou flee? Wherefore | 
art thou “ afraid of a man that shall die, and of the sen 
of man that shall become as grass”? 

At length he reaches Beersheba, the border-town of 
the land. Surely, as he looks around him here, he will 
recall patriarchal days, and his faith will grow strong | 
again. Surely, as he drinks of the water of its two wells, 
he will remember Abraham and Isaac,—by whom they 
were digged,—and will be rebuked for his unbelief and 
faintness of heart. No. The fear of Jezebel pursues 
him still, and the fear of Jehovah has lost its power over 
him. Even at Beersheba he is afraid to remain. He 
must hide himself in the depths of the desert. Onward 
then he presses, as if his enemy were at his heels. O 
unbelief, how thou makest us to faint! Itis thou “ that | 
makest cowards of us all.” 

He has now fairly entered on the “ waste, howling 
wilderness.” The ground scorches him, the sun op 
presses him, the miles of sandy hillocks which cover the 
northern part of the desert afford no shelter. He is| 
hungry and thirsty. Above all, despair seizes him. He 
lets go his hold of God. He prays for death. 
himself in the hands of the king of terrors! 


The 





He puts 


Heat, hunger, weariness, vexation, sadness of heart, 
overpower him. He falls asleep. And there he lies, 
the prophet of the Lord,—like Jonah in the vessel, like 
Jonah fleeing from duty, and like Jonah asleep. What 
dreams were his we know not; what visions passed before 
him he has not told us. But the God of whom he had 
let go his hold, had not let Zo his hold of him. He is 
touched by some unseen hand, like Peter in the prison. 
He awakes, and, lo! an angel of God is beside him, with 
a newly baked cake and a cruse of fresh water, and 
loving words to cheer him. As he is accustomed to 
heavenly visions, the presence of an angel occasions no 
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words of grateful praise from his lips. But no, He | 
takes the provided meal, and, as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened, he coolly lays himself down again to 
sleep. Again the loving angel comes with another meal 
provided by angel-hands, and speaks the words of ten- | 
derness. The double sleep and the double meal have | 
now thoroughly refreshed him. 


He proceeds in the 
strength of that food forty days, till he reaches the awful 
mountain, where God was to meet him as he met Israel 
of old. Supernatural 
strength was in that bread and water, and he needed no 
farther refreshment till he reached the mount of God. 


He had been eating angels’ food. 


His double sleep was under one of the small desert 
trees or shrubs. Its name is not “ juniper,’ but “ ret- 
tem,” and it is a species of broom. It is to be met with 
frequently in all parts of the desert; and though it fur- 
nishes but a poor shade from the heat, any traveler 
would be glad to lie down under it as a shelter, where 
there is no “ shadow of a great rock” to be found, And, 
no doubt, Elijah, when resting under its slender, twig- | 
like branches, would experience the comfort of the well- 
known words: “So he giveth his beloved sleep.” 

At Horeb his journey for the present ends. There is 
shelter there amid its magnificent rocks, and water from 
a deep well that never dries up; hard by which there is 
now a pleasant garden shaded with almond-trees, pome- | 
granates, mulberries, and other such orchard trees. This | 
pleasant little circle of cultivation has been reclaimed | 
from the waste around, and may have flourished there | 

| 


before the days of Elijah. It is at the foot of Sinai, and 
in the heart of Horeb; for Sinai is the mountain, and 
Horeb is the range or district round about. Hence the 
form’ of expression “on Sinai” and “ at Horeb,” 


The surroundings of this spot are grand,—oppressively | 
or rather terribly grand. The amphitheatre on all sides 
is built up with dark peaks and precipices,—bare and 
desolate. Sinai, in the centre, is red, or a mixture of 
red and brown: cliff upon cliff, rock upon rock, rising 
up in awful magnificence. In the midst of all this, the | 
prophet for a season made his abode; and here he met 
with God face to face! It was an awful meeting; for 
the first question put is, “ What doest thou here, 
Elijah?” He is afraid. He tries to vindicate his flight, 
and to put the best construction on it. Israel’s unbelief | 
had driven him to despair. He fled because the case | 
seemed hopeless. Alas! He had lost sight of God, and | 
had forgotten that the cause was Jehovah’s, and not his | 


at all. Is any undertaking desperate in which we can 
reckon upon God? His words are the confession of un- 
belief, and seem almost like reproaches against God for 
deserting a faithful servant. 

What an interview in that awful solitude! Yet he 
does not shrink from God. He knows too well Jehovah’s 
love to himself; a love which the many waters cannot 
quench, and which the floods cannot drown. The failure 
of faith has led him into a false position, but it has not 
separated him from the paternal love of God. Sin has 
abounded, but grace has much more abounded. What 
or who shall separate him from the love of Christ? The 
God of Israel is still the loving Father, —Elijah’s God. 

But the prophet must be bréught low, and then lifted | 
up. God now arrays himself in majesty as the prophet 
stands before him; and these awful rocks reflect the 
divine majesty and re-echo the divine voice. The cave, 
at the entrance of which he stood, would doubtless seem 
filled with the presence of the Holy One of Israel, like 
the tabernacle of old. 

“Go forth and stand upon the mount of God” is now 
the stern command. And while standing on that moun- 
tain he is addressed by God, partly in symbols and partly 
in words, “ The Lord passed by.” He makes his pres- 
ence felt in some form or way which we know not, but 
which Elijah knew well. “It is the Lord,” doubtless 
he said, as he heard or saw the awful movement in front | 
of himamong the silent rocks. 
bursts forth,—such a tempest as only the presence of 
Jehovah could raise. A great and strong wind rends 
“the mountains,’”—not “the mountain ” 
shivers the rocks, It dies away, and all is silence. 
is but the preface to the divine message, no more. 
Lord was not in the wind. 

Then the earthquake ! 


In a moment, a tempest 


? 
only,—and 
This 


The 


No doubt this was some super- 
natural convulsion produced by the tread of the divine 
footstep. Whether the crags and rocks and boulders 
that to this day mark the wild slopes of Sinai are the 
remains of Elijah’s earthquake we cannot say. 
be so. 


It may 
So far as we know there has been no earthquake 
It proclaimed to the prophet the awful greatness 
of that God who had put to hiin the searching question 
which he had not answered satisfactorily : ‘ What doest 


since. 


. thou here, Elijah?” 
surprise; yet we should have liked to have heard some | 


But the earthquake subsided, The Lord was not in 


| . . . . . 6 
of mine to his searching question a right one? 


the former three. 


| to which I have called thee, 
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its heavings. It was but part of the preface to the divine 
message which was to follow. 


What a silence! 


All again was silence. 
Elijah and Jehovah standing face to 
face, and not a word spoken. 
scene! 


Was there ever such a 
The prophet needed it all. He had much yet 
to learn; for he was a man of like passions as we 
though a man of faith. 


are, 
God was teaching him; and 
“Who teacheth like 
Elijah has time, during this silence, 
to ask: “ What does this earthquake mean ? 


God hus his own way of teaching. 
him” (Job 36: 22), 
Is God not 
bringing me down to the dust by this vision of his great- 


| ness, and do [ not need to be humbled? Was that reply 


Was 
The God of the storm aad 
the earthquake is teaching me his greatness and my own 
littlenes:.”” 

Then comes the lightning flash, and along with it, of 
course, the thunder. What must have been that fire 
and that thunder-roar on such a mountain and amidst 
such cliffs as these? 


there not self-sufficiency ? 


Peal upon peal reverberating 


through these splintered slopes and ravines; flash after 
| flash lighting up the mountain and the plain; for Sinai 


looks down on a plain girdled by an amphitheatre of 


savage peaks and precipices. I saw no thunder-storm 


| when sojourning a few days in that desolate region ; but 


[ can imagine what it must have been, and what a sense 
of littleness in himself it must have produced in the 
prophet. What was hein the presence of the mighty 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, the God of heaven and 
earth? Would not his terror increase when he remem- 


| bered the unhumbled answer he had given to the solemn 


question: “ What doest thou here, Elijah?” 


Every 
high thought must have fled away. 


“T have heard of 
thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth 
thee; wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.” 

It takes much to humble even a man of God. It was 
thus God humbled Job, by the proclamation of his 
majesty. It is thus that he humbles Elijah, The prophet 
knew not how much he required to be humbled, 

These were the divine preparations for further com- 
munications by Jehovah to his prophet. This was the 
stern discipline through which he required to pass before 
he could be trusted with the word which was to be put 
into hishands. Lest he should be exalted above measure 
by the abundance of the revelations he had been hon- 
ored with, and the greatness of the work which he had 
done in Israel, there is given him this thorn in the flesh. 
Doubtless, like Paul, he needed it. And thus he is fitted 
for future service. 

Ah, we little know what service will cost us! 
pleasant and honorable; but are we fit for it? 


It is 
Can we 


| carry it through unless we first pass through the fire, and 


are educated by God for this special end? Is it not sure 
to make us giddy unless divine grace upholds us? The 
temptations and perils of service for God we are apt to 
lose sight of, and to remember only its honor. We s:1- 


' dom count the cost, nor anticipate the process by which 


we are trained for usefulness. That work for God, that 
post of service in his church, to which thou aspirest, 
my brother, is blessed and honorable, but it will cost 
thee dear. Thou canst not otherwise be fit to undertake 
it. It may cost thee thy earthly all. Wilt thou grudge 
it? It may cost thee thy good name among men. Is 
that too much? It may cost thee a darling child or a 
beloved wife. Does that seem hard? Ah! but must 
not God prepare his own instruments in his own way, 


| and by his own processes, however grievous t» flesh and 


blood ? 

Then comes the still, smail voice, or, literally, “ 
sound of soft stillness,”—the mild, melodious, yet majes- 
tic voice of God. The preceding terrors had been sym- 


bols, parables, visible and audible lessons, though 


inarticulate. Now Jehovah speaks. He spoke not in 
Now he utters his voice. ‘“ Speak, 
Lord; for thy servant heareth,” must have been Elijah’s 
response. 

Overawed by the near majesty of God, Elijah covers 
his face with-the old well-known mantle which had been 
his companion in past years, which had witnessed his 
past miracles, and from which he was to part only when 
he ascended on high. He goes out into the open moun- 
tain-slope and stands at the entering of the cave, waiting 
the heavenly message. 

The same searching question is again put, and he 
answers it in the same words as before, but, we may sup- 
pose, in a far humbler spirit. He still pleads against 
Isracl (Rom. 11: 2), and speaks in despair of their uni- 
versal apostacy. 

God’s answer, in substance, is a rebuke: ‘ What is 
that to thee? Follow thou me.’ Mind the great work 


Return to thy land. And 
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if thou art afraid to return by the way which thou camest, 


turn aside from Beersheba eastward. 
cus desert northward. 


Take the Damas- 
I have work for thee there. But 
tuke with thee this word of reproof and consolation: 
“T have left me seven thousand men which have not 
bowed to Baal.” Ceasethy despondency. Learn to hope 
and trust. f[, not thou, am the God of Israel and the 
ruler of the world. Do not act or feel as if my divine 
government had failed, and the reins had fallen into thy 
hand, The cause is mine, not thine. Must thou put 
thy hand to the tottering ark to hold itup? Am I not 
the Lord God Almighty? Are not my promises to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob still the same? CanI break 
my word, or can I fail either in wisdom or in strength? 
Is there anything too hard for me? 

Go in peace. Thou hast work to do forme. Be of 
good cheer. He that smote the Red Sea, and arrested 
the sun, and scattered the armies of the aliens, is still 
upon the throne. He is thy God. He is the God of 
Israel. He will care forhisown. Hecan, if he pleases, 
do without thee. Let him govern the world in his own | 
way. He doeth all things well. The line which seems 
to thee most crooked is in all likelihood the straightest 
ofall. There is most of love always in that which seems 
to contain the least, and most of brightness in that which | 
seems the darkest to thee. 


“Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill 
Ife treasures up his bright designs, 
And works his sovereign will,” 


Edinburgh, Scotland. 


THE OTHER SIDE THE CLOUD. 
BY PROFESSOR T., WHITING BANCROFT. 


How long and drear is a rainy day, 
When it comes in bright July, 

As nature's voices die away 
’Neath the darkly leaden sky. 

The brightest books at last grow dull, 
And pictures become vexation ; 

Of course, all outdoor games are null, 
And yain is the long vacation, 

But what is the use of repining! 
Or why your heart enshroud ! 

For you know that the sun is shining 
On the other side the cloud, 


| ciation every street and close and wynd! 
| on which you set your foot seems vocal with such names 





Some lives are all like the rainy day 
Since a voice was stilled forever, 
And with it a love was taken away 
That all the heart-chords sever. 
Your comrades cannot understand 
Why you should look so complaining ; 
You force yourself to be bright and bland, 
But they know you're only straining, 
But what is the use of repining! 
Or why your heart enshroud! 
For you know that the sun is shining 
On the other side the cloud, 


If your life is all like the rainy day, 
Be sure it was planned for you ; 

From the path marked out you cannot stray, 
Unless you become untrue, 

Though you nightly hear the rain on the roof, 
And the dark clouds cover your sky, 

Though earthly pleasures hold aloof, 
Remember that He is nigh, 

So what is the use of complaining! 
Or why your heart enshroud! 

For you know that it is not raining 
On the other side the cloud, 

Brown University. 


DAYS IN EDINBURGH. 


BY MARGARET J, PRESTON, 





“ Dunedin /”? How musical is the old Celtic name of 


this beautiful city! How much more pleasantly it | 


chimes upon the ear than any of its modern designa- 
tions, We were amused yesterday at the saucy toss 





which a pretty serving-maid, at our Royal Hotel here, 
gave her brown head when one of our party chaffed her 
about old Reekie. 

“Indeed, sir, ye’re vera much mistaken. I niver 
lived in Auld Reekie in my life: I dinna belong there! ” 
and she pointed somewhat contemptuously in the direc- 
tion of Old Town and High Street. 

We never knew the significance of the term Modern 
Athens, as applied to Edinburgh, till we came here. We 





| stone, where it was laid for the people to sign. 


fancied it had to do with the three-hundred-year-old | 


university—with the long-established classic character 
of the city, and with that knot of young men who some- 
thing less than a hundred years ago met one day in 


Francis Jefrey’s room, and set up the Edinburgh 


Review, “ to cultivate literature on a little oatmeal,” as 


Sydney Smith travestied Virgil’s line. The remarkable 
likeness to ancient Athens in site, scenery, and all its 
picturesque surroundings, was noted as much as two| 
hundred years ago by early English travelers; and as 
we look now at the unfinished structure on Calton Hill 
that was to have been a reproduction of the Parthenon, 
the likeness is still more marked. Edinburgh claims to 
be the most beautiful city in Europe. 
it is unrivaled. 


As to situation, 
Everything that could enter into the | 
composition of a perfect landscape is here+ mountain 
and crag, and broad meadow, and rich woodland, and 
the blue waters of the Firth,—all are a frame to the 
splendid city which sits like a queen among her hills, 
adorned with every variety of architecture, and almost 
as rich in monuments as the old Greek capital. It is 
built of a light stone that gives a very bright aspect to 
the whole city. London is all brick, and black as 
slate; Edinburgh is all stone, and fair as your most 
glowing fancy can make it. How magnificent are its 
regal-looking, sweeping crescents! How grand are its 
architectural piles! How paved with historical asso- 


Every stone 


as Bannockburn, Flodden, Culloden. Every breeze 
seems whispering of Bruce, Wallace, Mary Stuart, 
Morton, Murray, Ruthven, Montrose, Dundee! Noone, 
after wandering up and down these historic places as 
we have been doing for days, and driving about these 
lovely environs so saturated with the storied past, need 
marvel at any Scotchman’s love for this wonderful 
Dunedin. I will not write a paragraph about Holy 
Rood ; for everybody knows the old palace by heart, | 
and every reader would be outdone with me if I were to | 
describe the chair in which poor Mary Stuart sat weeping | 
while John Knox gave her a piece of his mind; or the | 
little rude altar at which she and Darnley kneeled when 

they exchanged their marriage vows; or the low table 

at her bedside, where she knelt to pray, or the half- 

finished bit of faded satin embroidery, or her powder- 

box and pin-cushions lying in the little recess where she 

left them. We could not help lingering in Holy Rood 

Chapel, which, although unroofed, keeps still perfect the 

stone carvings of its fine east window and rose window. 

We were surprised to find the beautiful grassy interior 

still used as a cemetery, we found here the monuments 

of Sir John and Lady St, Clair, just beside the hole in 

the wall into which the body of poor murdered 

Darnley was thrust. 

The old parliament hall is a room of grand propor- 
tions, and is used now as a place for the advocates to 
meet their clients. What a splendid-looking set of men 
these Scotch advocates are, with their gowns and bands, 
and their little gray horse-hair wigs, with two queues, 
generally standing up perpendicularly behind, as stiff as 
the sword of one of the Horse Guards on duty—with 
their bright eyes, which all seem black, instead of the 
traditional Scottish blue—their mobile faces, their alert 
movements, and their absorption with their clients, 
whom, in their rapid walk, they generally hold tight by 
the arm! we certainly found them a body of men worth 
studying. St. Giles’s Cathedral has not as much 
antiquity about it as we expected to find: the mania of 
restoration is apparent everywhere, and a great deal of 
the old stained glass is superseded by splendid new | 
memorial windows. The one representing Knox deliv- | 
ering the Regent’s funeral oration is very brilliant. 
This restoration is largely due to William Chambers, 
who bore the expense of it. As we sat there at church, 
a day or two since, we thought of Jeanie Geddes’s stool, 
and wondered if she would not feel like “ dinging” it at 
some of these gay windows. Grey Friars Churchyard is 
an exceedingly interesting spot. I hunted out old 
George Buchanan’s tomb; and stood with reverence 
within the railed-in spot where “the hundred noble 
gentlemen” lie buried—martyrs for their faith and 
their country. The mounds are wholly concealed by 
masses of lovely flowers; and a piecté of silver judi- 
ciously slipped into the hand of the lame old beadle, pro- 
cured me a nosegay nourished from soil once wet with 
Scotland’s best blood. 








With due reverence we stood at 
the low door (now walled up) through which, in solemn | 
procession, the League and Covenant was carried; and 
we gathered buttercups from the edge of the flat grave- 


Even 
the outside walls of the church are covered with memo- | 
rial tablets to some of Scotland's great men, among them | 
Allan Ramsay, Hugh Blair, Robertson the historian. 
We stopped one day at an open space of ground that 
used to be the tennis-court of the ancient Scotch kings; | 
and we looked upon it with no small interest when our 
guide pointed out to us the spot where Marie Stuart sat | 


one ad: 


young Lord Darnley, in all his knightly array, ride in, 
and then and there fell in love with him. All the city, 
with its environs, is linked with the ; _ ee. 

We should be accounted poor tour s:s if we had not 
gone to the castle, and grown emotic ial over the Scot- 
tish regalia, and felt pity in the shabby little chamber 


| in which James I. was born, and shuddered as we leaned 


out of the window through which his baby majesty was 
let down; orif we had failed to sce John Knox’s house, 
and read the legend running along its wall: ‘‘ Lufe. God. 
Abufe. Al. And. Yi. Nychtbour. As. Yi. Self;” or if we 


| had not gone to dear Allan Ramsay’s book-store in High 
| Street; or Sir Walter's old home; or the Martyr's Monu- 
| ment; or twenty other places as worthy of being visited; 
but I do not wish to deal in guide-book information. 


Above all cities we have seen, Edinburgh is a city of 
monuments. We concluded that if all the great men 


would descend from their pedestals,*they would throng 


Princes Street. Scotland scarce has a notability who is 
not honored with a monument. There is none of them 
before which I have stood with more interest than Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s—the dear Christopher North who was 
the delight of my childhood. He stands in the beauti- 
ful narrow park which runs for several squares along 
Princes Street, giving it, with its’ open spaces, its grav- 
eled walks, its shrubbery and flowers, such an air of 
elegance. This esplanade is lined its entire length with 
statues. On one side of Sir Walter's monument is Dr. 
Livingstone’s ; a short distance on the otlier is Professor 
Wilson’s. Last week we drove along Windermere Lake, 
one day, to Elleray, made famous as being so Jong the 
English home of Christopher North. He says, in one 
of his most charming essays, that God never created 


| anything more perfect than this spot; and we fully 


agreed with him, We thought it the most beautiful 
estate we had seen in England, 

A short distance below Professor Wilson’s stands 
a statue which has touched us more than any in 
Edinburgh except Sir Walter’s, The white marble is 
of the purest, the aspect of the face the gentlest, and on 
the outstretched palm a little bird had perched. 

We asked several passers-by who it was, One said: 
“Tt maun be Wilkie;” but we knew better, At lasta 


| scholarly-looking youth confirmed our supposition: 


“That, sir? Why, that’s the author of The Gentle 
Shepherd, Allan Ramsay.” 

To the honor of Scotch chivalry be it said, we find 
here a monument on one of the most beautiful streets, 
erected to a woman—Catherine Sinclair, the author— 
daughter of the celebrated Sir John. From the time of 
the Greek goddesses, it has not been the fashion to honor 
women much in this way, 

The Leith fish-wives are a curious feature in the 
streets here. They are low statured, stout as a stack- 
pipe, and, with their woolen caps, broad backs on which 
they carry hampers that would scare a slim-shouldered 
American, very short full petticoats, and gray-stockinged 
legs thick as the section of a ship’s mast, they are odd 
creatures to look upon. They don’t look like Charles 
Kingsley’s fisher-wives—“ women to pray,”—but rather 
as if they could manage a boat in the roughest sea. 
They are models of industry, always knitting when they 
are not selling their fish. 

This is a city of churches and of Sunday-schools. We 
have been at St. Giles’, St. Cuthbert’s, and Dr. Horatius 
Bonar’s, the name of which I forget. Nothing can 
exceed the reverence with which Sunday is observed 
here. We venture to say that not a cigar can be bought 
on Princes Street; and woe tothe apple-woman who 
should set up her stand at Waterloo Place! 

After hearing a tender discourse from Dr. Bonar, two 
of our party had, by invitation, the pleasure of a visit to 
his house, which joins the church, where some delight- 
ful conversation was enjoyed with Mrs, Bonar and the 
dear old hymnist, who looked, with the serene beatitude 
of his face, agy if he had just written 

“Calm me, my God, and keep me calm,” 


and who might have sat to one of the old masters as a 


| model for St. John the Divine. 


Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE. 
BY HAROLD VAN SANTVOORD. 


In the cycles of human experience, subjective states 
recur, signalizing the soul’s retrospections and forecasts 
of the future. But in every relation the past is inte- 
grated in the present; and the future gives it unity and 
value. One experience merges in another, as the day 
succeeds the dawn, and the night the twilight. The 


ay surrounded by her Catherines, and saw the | facts of to-day are a unit of to-morrow's experience, and 
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reach back, like threads on a loom, to facts of yesterday. | 
Life is a web of complex ties and relations. A logical 
SeqUENCOnea ,e condition to another in the chain | 
of events; and in.phe analysis of experience the present 

is a transition to,another epoch. It was contended by 

Leibnitz that we have not only a reminiscence of our 

past thoughts, but a presentiment of ideas that are un-| 
revealed in the star-mists of the future; and that the | 
mind, left to itself, is less prone to live in the sphere of | 
the present than to dwell in the past, and to explore its | 
future estate. Inseparable from its perceptions and rec- 
ord of passing events, are a foretaste of new revelations | 
and a retrospection of facts in its past history. There 
is no Now unrelated to what has gone before, and to 
mighty forces lying beyond the scope of to-day. 

Thus the present is the slenderest tie connecting the 
past and the future. The life that now is partakes less 
of the former estate to project itself more in the latter; 
for every thread on the loom of Time is “ a twist of these 
two strands.” As well attempt to flee from your shadow 
as to resist the invocation of old-time spirits and escape 
the influences of early life. And the ideals we are 
striving for enter into the conceptions of to-day, so far, 
at least, as to suggest expedients for realizing them. 

In the catacomb of the past, dead passions are en- 
tombed and wasted hopes lie buried. We love to grope 


is. It is ever fleeting, yet ever remains, as if Time for your mother to burn, that you can carry in two 


were a swift-moving stream that sweeps away the dross 


of our natures and leaves us in perpetual beauty, as the | 


sun bathes the world in light. In the present, we enjoy 
a foretaste of the future, and reap substantial gains from 
the past. Memory discovers new wealth, and we are 
richer than poet or king; desire and prophecy, innate 
in the soul, enlarge its horizon. 
“ Yet, though our summers change and pass away, 
Though dies the beauty on the hill and plain, 
Though warmth and color fade with every day, 
Our hearts change not; for hope doth seem to say 


That all our dearest joys shall come again. 


And if the flowers we nurture with such care 
Must wither, though bedewed with many tears, 

They shall arise in some diviner air 

To bloom again, more fragrant and more fair, 
And gladden us in all the coming years,” 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
A buries MAN, 


BY MRS, C. EMMA CHENEY. 





there in the twilight, and linger among the ghosts of 


bygone days. Thackeray spoke of making an autopsy 


of a dead passion, and anatomizing the memory of a | 
We do | 


sensation that once had all the reality of life. 
this insensibly when hushed voices are heard in the dis- 
tance, and familiar faces enter the door. But where are 
the facts of our past life that are lost to view? Once a 
philosopher defined memory, not as something distinct 
from the soul, but as the subject itself, the subject per- 
ceiving in time. Hence, facts of our past life that we 
cannot now recall are not forgotten, but exist in time, as 
bodies do in space. Was not Bryant conscious of this 
when he wrote of the past : 


“Thine for a space are they— 
Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last; 
Thy gates shall yet give way, 
Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable past”? ? 

De Quincey was convinced that the great book to be 
opened at judgment day is, in fact, the mind of each 
individual. “Of this, at least,” he wrote, “I feel 
assured,—that there is no such thing as forgetting possi- 
ble to the mind. A thousand incidents may and will 


interpose a veil between our present consciousness and | 


the secret inscriptions of the mind; accidents of the 
same sort will also rend this veil; alike, whether veiled 


or unveiled, the inscriptions remain forever, just as the | 
stars seem to withdraw before the common light of day, | 


whereas, in fact, we all know that it is the light which 
is drawn over them as a veil, and that they are waiting 
to be revealed when the obscuring daylight shall have 
withdrawn.” Bishop Hall called memory “ the great 
keeper, or master of rolls, of the soul; a power that can 
make amends for the speed of time by causing him to 
leave behind hiut those things which else he would carry 
away, usif they had not been.” Some day all facts of 
our past life will be read, as in an open book. Mean- 
while the soul of the past is embodied in the substance 
of the present, and no fact of experience, divorced from 
a former state of consciousness, is lost. The realities of 
the past enter into the activities of to-day, as in the 


transmigration of souls it was once believed that the 


immortal essence of a dead body passes into a living 
object, but is unconscious of the change. Enough of the 
past is present to our view to set us thinking. Some 
days it is felt that the hand of time has not been laid 
lightly upon us. We know that we have lived, and that 
the best of us is in the past. “We conjure up again what 


the darkness of melancholy ones; and in the true Mu- 
hammedan spirit we range our dates from some epoch,— 
some event, perhaps one of suffering, which made us 
better and wiser men. 


In carrying the past with us, its happy hours are no 


less real because of days of anxiety and pain; and the | 
} - sa ii . | 
burden grows light and the soul buoyant as the future 


dawns upon our path. 


tion and the love of life is the desire to reach an objec- 


live point that lies beyond, and enjoy conditions that | 


eye hath not seen nor ear heard. Intuitions of the im- 


mortal life are the soul’s inmost convictions. With every 


good act it lifts itself out of time and space, and adds a | 


link to the chain that unites the ages, 
“He is a happy man whose life e’en now 
Shows somewhat of that happier life to come.” 
Without breaking the ties of the past that reach out 
to the future, let us make the most of the hour that now 





Imperative as the law of gravita- 


| first time one morning in mid-winter. If babies ever 
| think at all, this one must have felt his arrival a sad 
| mistake. There was no soft blanket to wrap him in, 
and only a feeble fire to warm his little blue toes, As it 
was, he cried lustily—whether from cold or disappoint- 
ment. 


had been killed in trying to save a burning building; 
for he was a fireman. The mother, overcome with grief, 
and stunned by the shock, had never been able to earn 
anything since her husband’s death, and they had always 
been miserably poor. -But the neighbors were kind 
through it all; and the good woman who rolled the 


mother all she could. ‘‘ Now, Mrs. Barnes,” she would 
say, “ye’ve a foine b’y to take care o’ ye won o’ these 
days. Ye must just cheer up a bit to oncourage him.” 
So, after a while, the sorrowful heart began to take 
courage; and with the help of those as poor as herself, 


she managed to keep soul and body together for the sake 
And, after all, it was not such a 
long while before Tad was able to make himself useful, 
When he was a 
tiny fellow, he used to stand on tiptoe and try to grow, 


” 


of her “ foine b’y. 
loving his mother as well as he did, 


longing to be a man that he might take care of her. 


her for years, 
for being merry. 
enough of anything in his life. 


before he put them on. 


. . . a | 
to provide for her son’s necessities, much less could she | 
It did happen, though, that in 
Indeed, it tasted so | To.... 
good he never forgot it, and was always wishing for | 


afford him delicacies. 


some way he once got an orange, 


another, which it seemed to him would never come. 


ought to have been, 
home to show it to his mother, and divide it with her. 


It only wanted an hour to dinner-time, so she per- 


suaded him to keep it to help out their scanty meal. 


It was a long time to wait; so Tad walked up and 


| 23 ‘ : , 
' ‘ ; ‘ | down the rickety sidewalk to make it seem shorter. He | 
has been, to think of the brightness of happy days, and | 


| juice. 


repairing a bit of block-pavement. 
“Where did ye get ver big apple?” 
men, looking up. 
“ A pedler gave it to me,” 
“ What ’ll ye take for it?” 


was the answer. 


ner,” and Tad’s yoice had a joyful note in it, seldon 
heard. 

“Then ye won’t sell it?” 

“Na,” 


| “ Not for a big offer?’ coaxed the workman, 


Tad hesitated, and answered slowly: “I don’t know.’ 


to drive a sharp bargain. 





Taddy Barnes opened his eyes on this world for the | 


Taddy’s father—never very thrilty, to tell the truth— | 


° ° - | 
forlorn little baby up in her own shawl comforted the | 


Taddy had always been a sober-faced child, with big 
gray eyes, so like his mother’s that long after my story 
happened a lady saw the mother’s likeness in the boy, | 
and so was able to help them, after having lost sight of 
And really Tad had not much reason | 

I do not suppose he had ever eaten 
He shivered from 
November till May in clothes which were worn out 
If his mother had hard work 


At last, one day, a good-natured pedler gave him a 
big apple, with cheeks as round and red as Taddy’s 
Elis joy knew no bounds as he ran 


turned the apple over and over in his hands. Hesmelled 
it and squeezed it, making here and there little cuts in 
the skin with his nail, till he could faintly taste the 
Finally, to pass away the time, he went a little 
way down the street to watch some workmen who were 


asked one of the 


“Oh!mamma and I are going to eat it for our din- 


| “Well, see here!” said the man, stopping his work 
“ll give you all the blocks! | 


armfuls.” 

What an offer! The shanty that Taddy lived in was 
| not built to keep out the cold, and he never got enough 
wood to make it really warm. How glad his mother 
would be! He smelled the apple again. Alas, poor 
Tad! The temptation of “ Mother Eye” was scarcely 
harder to resist. 

“Come now, my liitle man, make up yer mind,” urged 
the man. Yes or no.” 

** Yea” 

Tad’s mind was made up. He would be a man for his 
mother's sake. As he offered his apple in exchange for 
the blocks, he could hardly see it through his tears. 
But he puckered up his mouth, and tried to whistle, while 
he gathered up the worthless, water-soaked wood for 
which he had sold his precious apple. His mother saw 
him coming with his heavy burden. ‘‘O mamma! mam- 
ma!” he cried. “I have given my apple for two loads 
of blocks as big as this. Aren’t you glad?” 

The poor mother saw at a glance how cruelly her boy 
had been cheated, and she could well guess the struggle 
it had cost him to part with his longed-for apple. But 
| she took him in her arms and kissed him fondly, calling 
him by the name he loved best to hear, her “ little man ;” 
and he never knew that his sacrifice had been in vain. 

And do you think it was in vain? 


“T can’t stand foolin’ all day. 

















WAYS OF WORKING. 


FILLING THE PLACES OF 
ABSENT TEACHERS. 


Few difficulties of the superintendent are more real 
than that occasioned by the absence of teachers, Few 
questions are more perplexing than that of temporarily 
filling the positions of the absentees, even passably well. 
Yet it is a problem every superintendent must consider 
almost every Sunday. 
| To meet this difficulty, Superintendent Henry Schade, 

of the Ainslie Street Presbyterian Sunday-school ot 
| Brooklyn, has organized a reserve corps of substitute 
teachers. He writes of his plan: “I get all regular 
teachers to promise they will, if possible, give twenty- 
four hours’ notification in case of absence; this secures 
more rc gular attendance. Then, by notice from pulpit, 
mail, and personal solicitation, I get as large a number 
of substitutes as possible, classify them with care, and 
early in the week give notice to as many as I need per 
| postal card. I have found this the best plan of many I 
‘have tried. Quite a number, after acting as substitutes, 
will ask for permanent classes, It saves interruption of 
Bible classes, and gives no excuse for not knowing where 
the lesson is.’’ 





Another Brooklyn Sunday-school, which employs 
the same plan for securing substitute teachers, sends 
out the following printed letter to those whose services 
are desired : 


CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL OF BROOKLYN. 


Will you please be present at the school next 
Sunday afternoon, before half-past two o'clock, to 
act as a substitute for some absent teacher ? 

Among so many, there are necessarily absentees 

| every Sunday. 
| places, except by calling on members of our | 


We have no way of filling their 


chureh, not regularly engaged in Sunday-school 

work, In so large achurch, there are many who | 
cannot assume the charge of a class, who still are 
glad to assist in religious work. 


The service such 
render in the Volunteer Corps is very valuable, 
and cannot be dispensed with, 

Please report to one of the Superintendents as 
soon as you enter the school, and your preference 
as to the kind of class you would have will be 
regarded, so far as it is possible, and still provide 


all with instruction, 
The lesson will be on ................. 


We shall hope to see you at the 7eachers’-Meet- 
ing, in the chapel parlor, on Saturday evening, at | 
eight o’clock. The expositions of the lessons there 
towards 


given, are very practical and helpful 


‘| teaching. 

Be assured that your assistance will be very 
highly appreciated: by the teachers and officers of 
our Sunday-school, 

tespectfully yours, 
W. C, PecKHAM, Superintendent, 
348 Grand Avenue, 


’ 
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LESSON HELPS. 


ee 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 188).] 


1. July 5.—Revolt of the Ten Tribes.... 
2, July 12—Idolatry Established 
3. July 19.—Omri and Ahab......... 
4. July 26.—Elijah the Tishbite. 
5. August 2.—Elijah Meeting Ahab. 
6. August 9.—The Prophets of Baal..... 









eospeceenevecensoeouee’ 1 Kings 12: 6-17 
1 Kings 12: 25-33 
ites 1 Kings 16: 23-4 
a 1 Kings 17: 1-16 

+ -esssseel Kings 18: 1-18 
1 Kings 18: 19-29 


7. August 16.—The Prophet of the Lord.............-..66 sce 1 Kings 18: 30-44 
&. August 23.—Elijah at Horeb..................... 1 Kings 19: 1-18 
9. August 30.—The Story of Naboth.... 1 Kings 21: 419 





10. September 6.—Elijah Translated............00:cceere wwhernsall 2 Kings 2: 1-15 
11. September 13.—The Shunammite’s SON... cereeeees 2 Kings 4: 18-37 
12, Beptember 20,—Naaman the Syrian...........0- eoseveee 2 Kings 5: 1-16 
13, September 27.—Review. 





LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, AUGUST 23, 1885. 
Titte: ELIJAH AT HOREB. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(1 Kings 19: 1-18.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

1, And A‘h&b told Jéz’e-bel all, 1 And Ahab told Jezebel all 
that E-li/jah had done,and withal| that Elijah had done, and 
how he had slain all the prophets; withal how he had slain all 
with the sword, the prophets with the sword. 

2. Then Jéz’e-bél sent a messen- 
ger unto E-lijah, saying, So let 
the gods do to me, and more also, 
if I make not thy life as the life 
of one of them by to morrow | 
about this time. 

3%. And when he saw that, he | 
arose, and went for his life, and 
came to Bé’er-shé-ba, which be- 
longeth to Ja’dah, and left his ser- 
vant there. 

4. But he himself went a day's 
journey into the wilderness, and 
came and sat down under a juni- 
per tree: and he requested for 
himself that he might die; and 
said, It is enough; now, O Lorn, 
take away my life; for I am not 
better than my fathers, 

5. And as he lay and slept un- 
der a juniper tree, behold, then 
an angel touched him, and said 
unto him, Arise and eat. 

6. And he looked, and, behold, 
there was a cake baken on the 
coals, and a cruse of water at his 
head. And he did eat and drink, 
and laid him down again, 

7. And the angel of the Lorp 
came again the second time, and 
touched him, and said, Arise and 
eat; because the journey is too 
great for thee, 

& And he arose, and did eat 
and drink, and went in the 
strength of that meat forty days 
and forty nights unto H6'réb the 
mount of God. 

9. And he came thither untoa 
cave, and lodged there; and, be- 
hold, the word of the LorpD came 
to him, and he said unto him, him, and he said unto him, 
What doest thou here, E-li‘jah ? What doest thou here, Elijah? 

10. And he said, I have been | 10 And he said, I have been very 
very jealous for the Lorp God of jealous for the Lorp, the God 
hosts: for the children of Ts'ra-el | of hosts; for the children of 
have forsaken thy covenant, Israel have forsaken thy cove- 
thrown down thine altars, and nant, thrown down thine 
slain thy prophets with the altars, and slain thy prophets 
sword; and I, even I only, am with the sword: and I, even 1 
left; and they seek my life, to only, am left; and they seek 
take it away. 11 my life, to take itaway. And 

11, And he said, Go forth, and he said, Go forth, and stand 
stand upon the mount before the upon the mount before the 
Lorp,. And, behold, the Lorp Lorp. And, behold, the Lorp 
passed by, and a great and strong passed by, and a great and 
wind rent the mountains, and strong wind rent the moun- 
brake in pieces the rocks before tains, and brake in pieces the 
the Lorp; but the LorD was not rocks before the Lorp; but the 
in the wind: and after the wind Lorp was not in the wind: 
an earthquake ; but the LoRD was and after the wind an carth- 
not in the earthquake : quake; but the Lorp was not 

12, And after the earthquake a | 12 in the earthquake: and after 
fire; but the LORD was not in the the earthquake a fire; but the 
fire: and after the fire a still LorD was not in the fire: and 
small voice. after the fire 4a still small 

13. And it was so, when E-lijah | 13 voice. And it was so, when 
heard i, that he wrapped his face Elijah heard it, that he wrap- 
in his mantle, and went out, and 
stood in the entering in of the | 
cave, And, behold, there came a | 
voice unto him, and said, What behold, there came a voice 
doest thou here, E-lijah? unto him, and said, What doest 

14. And he said, I have been /|14 thou here, Elijah? And he 
very jealous for the Lorp God of 
hosts: because the children of 
Is'ra-el have forsaken thy cove- 
nant, thrown down thine altars, 
and slain thy prophets with the 
sword; and I, even I only, am lett; 


unto Elijah, saying, So let the 
gods do to me, and more also, 
if I make not thy life as the 
life of one of them by to-mor- 
row about this time. JAnd 
when he saw that, he arose, 
and went for his life,and came 
to Beer-sheba, which belong- 
eth to Judah, and left his ser- 
vant there. But he himself 
went a day’s journey into the 
wilderness, and came and sat 
down under a “juniper tree: 
and he requested for himself 
that he might die; and said, 
It is enough; now, O Lorp, 
take away my life; for I am 
not better than my fathers. 
5 And he lay down and slept 
under a juniper tree; and, be- 
hold, an angel touched him, 
and said unto him, Arise and 
6 eat. And he looked, and, be- 
hold, there was at his head a 
cake baken on the * coajs, and 
a cruse of water. And he did 
eat and drink, and laid him 
7 down again. And the angelof 
the LorpD came again the sec- 
ond time, and touched him, 
and said, Arise and eat; be- 


i) 


— 


8 for thee. And he arose, and 
did eat and drink, and went in 
the strength of that meat forty 
days and forty nights unto 

9 Horeb the mount of God, And 
he came thither unto a cave, 
and lodged there; and, behold, 
the word of the Lorp came to 





entering in of the cave. And, 


for the Lorn, the God of hosts; 
for the children of Israel have 


down thine altars, and slain 
thy prophets with the sword. 








1According to some ancient authorities, And he was afrati, and arose 
20r, broom *Or, Aot stones * Heb. a sound of gentie stiliness 


2 Then Jezebel sent a messenger | 


| 
| 


| which have not bowed unto Ba’‘al, | 





cause the journey is too great | 





ped his face in his mantle, and | 
went out, and stood in the | 


said, I have been very jealous | 


forsaken thy covenant, thrown | 


American Committee would substitute the divine name “ Jehovah ” 


for ** Lonp" in verse 4, and for “ the Lorgp” in verse 7, and so throughout; 
and in verse $ for “ meat’ would read “ food.” 
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and they seek my life, to take it and I, even I only, am left; 
away. and they seek my life, to take 

15, And the Lorp said unto 15 it away. And the Lorp said 
him, Go, return on thy way to unto him, Go, return on thy 


2. In the Still Small Voice. 
And after the fire a still small voice (12). 


There was silence, and I heard a voice, saying (Job 4: 16), 
Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit (Zech. 4: 6). 





. > Dia.wre OE ighty wind (Acts 2: 2). 
the wilderness of Da-mias’cus: way ‘to the wilderness of From heaven a sound as of amighty wind (A ) 


and when thou comest, anoint | 
HAz’‘a-el to be king over S¥r'i-a: comest, thou shalt anoint 

16. Aud Jé#hu the son of Nim’- Hazael to be king over Syria: 
shi shalt thou anoint to be king | 16 and Jehu the son of Nimshi 
over Is’ra-el: and E-li'sha the son shalt thou anoint to be king 
of Sha'phat of A’bel-me-hé’lih over Israel ; and Elisha the son 
shalt thou anoint fo Le prophet in of Shaphat of Abel-meholah 

shalt thou anoint to be prophet 
7 in thy room. And it shall 

come to pass, that him that 


Damascus: ant when thou 


thy room, 

17. And it shall come to pass, 
that him that eseapeth the sword 
of H&za-el shall J@hu slay: and 
him that csecapeth from the sword 
of Jé’hu shall E-li'sha slay. 


Hazael shall Jehu slay: and 
him that escapeth from the 


18. Yet I have left me seven | 18 sword of Jehu shall Elisha | 


thousand in Is’ra-el, all the knees slay. Yet will lleave meseven 
thousand in Israel, all the 
knees which have not bowed 
unto Baal, and every mouth 
which hath not kissed him. 


and every mouth which hath not 
kissed him. 





1Or, by the wilderness to 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Godless Failing and Godly Prevailing. 
Lesson Toric: A Godly Doubter Reassured. 


1. By Food from God, vs. 1-8. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. By a Voice from God, vs. 9-12. 
3. By a Message from God, vs. 13-18. 


GoLpEN TEXT: And after the fire a still small voice.— 
1 Kings 19: 12. 


DarLty Home READINGS: 


M.—1 Kings 19: 1-18. A godly doubter reassured. 

T. —Exod. 3° 1-17, The doubting Moses reassured, 
W.—John 20: 19-31. The doubting Thomas reassured. 
T.—Matt. 14: 22-36. The doubting Peter rebuked. 
F,—Isa. 51: 1-16. The Lord wno reassures, 

$.—Deut. 9: 7-19. Moses fasting iorty days. 
$.—Matt.4:1-11. Christ fasting forty days. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. BY FOOD FROM GOD. 


1. Fleeing for Life: 
1. The Danger. 
So let the gods do to me... if I make not thy life (2), 
The Lord do so to me, and more also (Ruth 1: 17). 
Ben-hadad ... said, The gods do so unto me (1 Kings 20: 10), 
God do so to me ...if the head of Elisha... stand on him (2 Kings 
6: 31). 
2. The Escape. 
When he saw that, he arose, and went for his life (3). 
Moses fied from the face of Pharaoh (Exod. 2: 15). 
David said ... So shall I escape out of his hand (1 Sam. 27: 1). 
O thou seer, go, flee thee away into the land of Judah (Amos 7 : 12). 
ll. Weary of Life: 
It is enough ; now, O Lord, take away my life (4). 
If thou deal thus... kill me, I pray thee, out ot hand (Num. 11: 15). 
Which ... are glad, when they can find the grave (Job 3: 22). 
Cursed be the day wherein I was born (Jer. 20 : 14), 
O Lord, take, I beseech thee, my life from me (Jonah 4: 3). 
Iam in astrait... having the desire to depart (Phil. 1: 23). 
lil. Food for Life: 
1. The Food Given: 
Behold... acake... and acruse of water (6). 
Ravens brought him bread... he drank of the brook (1 Kings 17: 6). 
Bread shall be given him; his waters shall be sure (Isa. 33 : 16). 
Behold, angels came and ministered unto him (Matt. 4; 11). 
They see a fire... there, and fish laid thereon (John 21; 9), 
2. The Forty Days’ Fast. 
He... went in the strength of that meat forty days (8). 


Moses was in the mount forty days and forty nights (Exod. 24 : 18). 
Forty days and forty nights; I did neither eat (Deut: 9: 9). 

When he [Jesus] had fasted forty days and forty nights (Matt. 4 : 2). 
During forty days... he did eat nothing (Luke 4: 2). 


1. “Ahab told Jezebel.” And was Jezebel convinced of Elijah’s 


divine mission? Not at all. One who will disbelieve, can. | 


Wicked hearts make deaf ears. 

. “ Went for his life.” Are you doing as much as this to save your 
life? Your safety, no less than Elijah’s, is in seeking “ the mount 
of God” with all speed. 

3. “‘ And left his servant there.” So ought any Christian rather to 
leave behind his servants, carriagés, all luxuries, if they are any 
encumbrance to him in seeking the mount of God. 

4.‘ Itis enough.” So we sometimes think, when God thinks ver 
differently. We think one day’s journey into wilderness is all 

we can bear; God makes the one day forty, We think we have 
done and endured enough; God wisely decides that our work 
has only begun, 

. “Take away my life.” Elijah prays eagerly for death; yet 
Elijah was the man who never saw death. “This shows that 
God may be too kind to answer our prayers literally. 

6. “I am not better.” Are you no better than your fathers? Are 

you as good asthey? At any rate, do not be an Elijah moping 
under the juniper-tree and discussing the question. Rise up, 
and be at work. 

. “In the strength of that meat.” So in our journeying heaven- 
ward we must have found strength by feeding upon Christ, the 
Bread of life, or we shall find the journey too great for us. 


to 


“n 


II. BY A VOICE FROM GOD. 
. God's Question : 


The Lord... said... What doest thou here, Elijah ? (9.) 
God... said unto him [Adam], Where art thou? (Gen. 8: 9.) 
And he said, Hagar... whither goest thou? (Gen, 16: 8.); 
What hast thou to do in the way to Egypt (Jer. 2: 18), 
il. Eli;ah’s Answer: 

I have been very jealous for the Lord... I only, am left (10). 
For the zeal of thine house hath eaten me up (Psa. 69 : 9). 
Even | only, am left a prophet of the Lord (1 Kings 18: 22), 
Elijah ... pleadeth ... Iam left alone (Rom. 11: 2, 3). 
And they all left him [Jesus], and fied (Mark 14: 50), 
Ill, God's Presence : 

1. Not in the Great Powers Only. 

The Lord was not in the wind... earthquake... fire (11, 12). 
Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind (Job 38: 1). 
Our God shall come . .. fire shall devour before him (Psa. 50 : 3), 
The mountains quake at him, and the hills melt (Nahum 1; 5), 


| For our God is a consuming fire (Heb. 12 : 29). 


t 


escapeth from the sword of | 


1. ‘Unto a cave.” Where there are no dwellings, God's servant yet 
finds a dwelling-place. God will leave a cave for Elijah, even 
where there is no house. 

“ What doest thou here?” Has God ever asked that question of 

you—asked itof you when you were sitting in a theatre, at a 

eard-table, in a drinking-saloon—or even at your own home? 

. “Even I only, am left.” And Elijah is disccuraged over that 
fact, instead of being uplifted by the consciousness of a divine 
care that has preserved him while others have fallen. 

| 4, “ They seek my life.” Thusitisever. The world-forces always 

| seek to take life; only God seeks to give life. Only Christ has 

| come into the world to bring “ life and immortality to light.” 

| §& “Go forth.” Thus God summons each man to come out of his 

| cave and stand before the Lord. There is no hiding from the 

Almighty in any cave of infidelity, distrust. dread, denial. 

6. “ Not in the wind... earthquake... fire.’ The forces of nature 

| in a certain sense manifest God, yet they do not reveal him in 
—s such sense as does the still small voice of the Spirit in the 
neart. 

. “ A still small yoice.” Very low sometimes is the voice of Godin 

the heart; yet how distinct! How easy to disregard Nature’s 

heaviest thunderings in comparison with these gentle whisper- 
ings of God's Spirit. 


ad 
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Ill. BY A MESSAGE FROM GOD. 
1. Concerning Elijah’s Work ; 
Thou shalt anoint Hazael ... Jehu... Elisha (15, 16). 
Elisha . .. took up also the mantle of Elijah (2 Kings 2: 12, 13). 
He eget e eee ied: and Hazael reigned in his stead (2 Kings8: 15). 
I have anointed thee (Jehu] king over Israel (2 Kings 9 : 8). 
Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus (Isa. 45 : 1). 


ll. Concerning the Doomed Many : 


Him that escapeth... Hazael shall Jehu slay: and him. 
Elisha slay (17). 


He who fleeth from the noise . .. shall fall into the pit (Isa. 24: 18). 
And flight shall perish from the swift (Amos 2 : 14). 
Saying, Peace and safety ... destruction cometh (1 Thess. 5: 3). 
Ul. Concerning the Faithful Few: 

Yet will I leave me seven thousand in Israel (18). 
The Lord... left unto us a very small remnant (Isa. 1: 9). 
Remnant of Israel, and rey | that are escaped (Isa. 10 ; 20). 
Seven thousand men, who have not bowed... to Baal (Rom. 11: 4). 
Straitened the way ...and few be they that find it (Matt. 7 : 14), 

1, “Go, return.” When you have wandered in the wrong direction, 
undertaken the wrong work, shown the wrong spirit, God tells 
you to return and take a new start. 

2. “To the wilderness of Damascus.” Fr in one wilderness to 
another! Thus God often seems to lead his children from sorrow 

to sorrow. Butshall the prophet complain because he is in the 
wilderness, when in the wilderness alone is safety ? 

“To be prophet in thy room.” Strong man of God as Elijah is, 
God can fill his place when he shall be gone. Let us not think 
that our Church, or our Sunday-school depends for its efficiency 
upon any one man’s money or work. God can raise up Elisha 
to succeed Elijah. 

“That escapeth ...shall...slay.” Nosafety is there, anywhere, 
in rejecting God. The unrepentant sinner escapes one danger 
only to run into another. 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE STILL SMALL VOICE. 


1, Ways of God’s Speaking : 
To Moses from the burning bush (Exod. 3 : 2-4), 
To the Israelites from the fire (Deut. 4: 11, 12, 33). 
To Elijah in the silence (1 Kings 19 : 12). 
To Eliphaz by an unseen form (Job 4 ; 15, 16). 
To the ple from heaven (Matt, 3: 16, 17). 
To our hearts by his Spirit (Gal. 4: 6), 
To the soul of the believer (Prov. “0: 27). 
To us through his Son (Heb. 1: }, 2). 


2. What God Says: 
Not by might, but by God's Spirit (Zech. 4 : 6). 
That he will strengthen (Exod. 3:12; Zech. 10: 12), 
That we should obey (Prov. 7: 2; James 4: 7). 
That we should be courageous (Josh. 23 : 6). 
Fear God and keep his commandments (Eccles, 12: 13; Jer. 7: 28). 
That he will guide thee (Psa. 32: 8). 
That he will search out his sheep (Ezek. 34 : 11). 
That he will avenge his own (Luke 18: 7, 8). 
That he will deliver and glorify thee (Psa. 50: 15). 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


There is no break in the continuity of text between this 
and the preceding lesson. 

Tried by the test of supra-naturalism, the religion of 
Jehovah had triumphed. But the triumph seemed of little 
practical avail. If the weak Ahab hesitated for a moment 
|in his devotion to Baal, Jezebel did not hesitate, and Baal 
remained enthroned as a god in the royal temples of 
| Israel. Nay, more, the insult which had been put upon 
Baal-worship by the miraculous fire from Jehovah and the 
slaughter of the priests of Baal, must be avenged. Jezebel 
was a woman of action, and she saw at once that only one 
thing could efface the popular impression which had been 


made by the scene on Carmel, and that was the death of 
Elijah. 








CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—And Ahab told Jezebel : Ahab himself did not seem 
to be beyond the reach of good impression, as appears from 
his conduct on a subsequent occasion (21: 27-29). He had 
witnessed the transactions on Carmel; and although it is 
not said how he was affected by them, he had offered no vio- 
lence to Elijah, he had not resisted the execution of his 
orders, he had himself meekly done the prophet’s bidding, 
and suffered him to run before his chariot, heralding his 
approach to Jezreel. It is evident that, if not inwardly per- 
| suaded, he was, for the time, overawed, But for the influence 
| of his haughty and wicked wife, he might have yielded; and 
| his own history, and that of Israel, from this time forward, 
| might have been different. The sacred record regarding him 
| is: “There was none like unto Ahab, which did sell himself 
| to work wickedness in the sight of the Lord, whom Jezebel 
his wife stirred up” (21: 25).—Slain all the prophets: That 
is, of Baal (18: 40). There is, at least, no mention of the 
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four hundred prophets of Asherah (18: 19) as present, and with the treatment which he had received from them; nor | 
sharing the doom of the rest. | in the spirit of an ascetic and a hermit, preferring life in the 
Verse 2.—Then Jezebel sent a messenger unto Elijah: Instead | rude, inhospitable wilderness to the luxurious abodes of men. | 
of being humbled or awed by the recital, she was simply | He was making his way (vy. 8) to “Horeb the mount of 
enraged, and in an outburst of passion announced her inten- | God,”—the scene of God’s grand revelation to Israel, and his 
tion to Elijah to treat himas he had treated the prophets. It | covenant with them,—there to render up an account of his 
seems surprising that so bold and unscrupulous a woman did | prophetic work to Him who had commissioned him, and to 
not issue orders for the apprehension of the prophet at once; | receive further orders; or, perhaps, to resign an office which 
or, at any rate, that she gave him this previous intimation, had proved not merely thankless, but unprofitable. This 
which put it in his power to frustrate her cruel pur- | clause is, no doubt, correctly rendered; though some trans- 
pose.—So let the gods do to me, and more also: She utters | late, with the Septuagint, “the journey is great from thee;” 
the direst imprecations upon herself, if she does not take | that is, from this place where thou now art. 
Elijah’s life (see Ruth 1: 17; 1 Sam. 3: 17; 14: 44). Verse 8.—IJn the strength of that meat: It had miraculous 
Verse 3.—And when he saw that: The Septuagint, followed | virtue, as appears from what immediately follows. “ Meat,” 
by the Latin Vulgate, has here been. misled by the similarity | here, is plainly not used in its modern sense of “flesh ;” 
of another Hebrew word to that in the text, and translated, | hence, the American revisers prefer, in this and similar 
as stated in the margin of the Revision, “ And he was afraid, | cases, to substitute “food.’—Forty days and forty nights: It 
and arose.” This is not only a gratuitous emendation, but it | would require but a small part of this term to reach Horeb. 
imputes a different feeling to him from that by which there | The period covers his entire stay there as well. It contains 
is every reason to suppose he was actuated. It was not from | an evident allusion to Moses’ abode with God upon the 
cowardice or timidity that he withdrew from the threatened | mount (Exod. 34: 28), after Israel’s great sin, of which this 
danger. He was disappointed and dejected, but he was not | visit of Elijah is a sort of repetition.—Horeb the mount of 
afraid. His mission seemed to be utterly unfruitful. The | God: So called because of the divine manifestations there 
drought, the rain, the fire from heaven, were all without 
effect. Baal’s prophets were slain, but Baal was in the 
ascendant still.—Cume to Beersheba: Not drawn by the | 
patriarchal associations of a place hallowed by memories 


made to Moses and to Israel. So-called, likewise (Exod. 3: 1), | 
Horeb is the common name of the 
entire range or mass of mountains; Sinai, that of the par- | 
ticular summit from which the law was given, which explains 
of Abraham (Gen. 21: 33), Isaac (Gen. 26: 23), and Jacob the remarkable circumstance that in Exodus, Leviticus, and 
(Gen. 46: 1), much less sanctioning the idolatry established | Numbers, while Israel was encamped at its base, it is com- | 
there (Amos 5:5; 8:14). He merely passed through it, on , monly called Sinai (Exod. 19:19; Lev. 27: 34; Num. 
his way to the desert.— Which belongeth to Judah: This is| 10: 12); but in Deuteronomy, in the distant retrospect, it is 
added to remind the reader that the prophet had entirely | commonly called Horeb (Deut. 1: 2, 6, 19; 4: 10, 15; 
left the territory of the ten tribes, and was now in the rival | 5 : 2, etc). 
kingdom of Judah. In the original distribution of the land,| Verse 9.—A cave: Hebrew, “the cave,” implying that it was 
Beersheba was first assigned to the tribe of Judah (Josh. | well known to the writer and his readers. It has been sup- | 
15: 28), and then ‘transferred to Simeon, as the portion of | pesed by many to be identical with the “cleft of the rock” 
Judah was larger than was required (Josh. 19: 2). This | from which Moses was permitted to have a vision of the 
being one of the southernmost cities of Judah,—whence the | divine glory which passed by before him (Exod. 33: 22, 23). 
current phrase, from Dan to Beersheba,—Elijah left his ser- —Lodged there: As the primary meaning of the word is “to | 
vant there, as he desired to pursue the rest of his journey alone. pass the night,” it has been supposed that God here spoke 
Verse 4.—Juniper-iree: Or, rather, a species of “broom,” | to him in the night, perhaps in a nocturnal vision, and that 
as it is in the margin of the Revision,—a bush or shrub | the subsequent manifestation was en the following day. 
which is found in considerable quantities in this desert, and 
which affords a welcome shade to weary travelers. Weary, | one, the Septuagint translators have inserted “to morrow” 
exhausted, and dispirited, the prophet prayed that he might , after the words “go forth,” in verse 11.— What doest thou here, 


by way of anticipation. 


Jezebel, and afford her the triumph of destroying in him the , though they are capable of being so understood, and are com- 


yet seemed to him of no account that he should live longer. * place where duty calls you? But, without any such im pli- 
His work seemed a failure, his usefulness at an end.—O Lord, | cation, they may be simply an invitation to unfold the errand 
take away my life; for Iam not better than my fathers: They | which had brought him to Horeb ; to make known the sorrow 
have died, and passed away; why should my life be spared | that oppressed him, and thus roll his burden on the Lord. 
any more than theirs? | There is a time to retire and be alone with God, as well as a 
Verse 5.—The Lord’s tender care for his jaded and dis- | time boldly to face danger, and engage actively in public 
heartened servant is shown in giving him the refreshment | duty. It is not necessary to assume that Elijah was now 
of sleep (Psa. 127: 2), and sending him needed food by the | abandoning his post in a pusillanimous manner. No dis- 
ministry of an angel (Heb. 1: 14), as he had previously sus- | pleasure is shown (vy. 7) at the journey which he had under- 
tained him by the ravens, and by the widow whose oil and | taken. If he were doing wrong, the angel would have sent 
meal were miraculously supplied. That life must be of value | him back, instead of helping him forward. 
which the Lord thus preserves. Verse 10.—I have been very jealous for Jehovah the God of 


Verse 6.—To this new token of divine regard, which of | hosts: Jealousy includes, besides zeal or ardent attachment | rectly rendered in the margin of the Authorized Version, 


itself tended to restore his spirits, was added the physical | to Jehovah, and active endeavors to promote his worship | 


strength regained by food and repose, so greatly needed after 
the intensely exciting scenes through which he had lately 
passed, and the strain to which he had been subjected.—Coals | 
is, literally, as in the margin of the Revision, hot stones, such | 
as were first heated in the fire, cakes being then baked upon | 
them. Bread and water was simple diet; but it was enough 
to sustain life, and to recruit wasted strength. 


and glory, that feeling which made a rival to Jehovah 
insufferable. Israel was wedded to Jehovah, and for them to 
give their affections to Baal was a violation of their marriage 
vows which Elijah could not bear (Isa. 54: 5). 
hosts” is equivalent to the God who formed, sustains, and 


controls all created things. The hosts of heaven are celestial 


to his children does not include them (Isa. 33 : 16). 

Verse 7.—The kindly visitant, before spoken of simply as 
“an angel,” is now described as the angel of the Lord. This 
shows conclusively that he was not, as Dean Stanley inti- 
mates he may have been, “an unknown messenger,” since | 
the word may mean either “ messenger” or “angel.” Proba- 
bly he was not an ordinary angel, though the definite article | 
might be explained as simply identifying him with the one | 
in verse 5. The “angel of Jehovah” is the name applied to | 
the special leader and guardian of God’s people (Exod, 23: 23; 
Josh. 5:14; Psa, 34: 7), who is the bearer of God’s inef- 
fable name (Exod, 23; 20, 21), and is both the messenger of 
God, and God himself (Exod. 3: 2, 4, 6); and is more fully 
revealed in the New Testament as God the Son. Both more 
repose and more food are granted Elijah, that he may be fully 
recuperated in strength and spirits before resuming his 
journey. Discouragement in Christian work, and spiritual is imputed to the people, who allowed and perhaps abetted 
dejection, as we learn from this narrative, may sometimes. it. 
be purely physical. Verse 2, 


terrestrial objects (Gen. 2:1). They are called hosts, or 
armies, because of their vast numbers and their orderly 
array, and because these are the forces which their omnipo- 
tent Leader employs to effect his designs. “The hosts of 
Jehovah” (Exod, 12: 41) denotes the armies of Israel. The 
name “Jehovah of hosts,” so common subsequently, par- 
ticularly in the Prophets, is first found in 1 Samuel 1: 3.— 
The children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant: Made in Horeb 
(Deut. 5: 2), at the very place where Elijah then stood, 
by which Jehovah became their God, and made them his 


altars (see 18: 30): Erected by the pious who were de- 


barred from access to the temple at Jerusalem. These, 
though not in accordance with the letter of the law, are to 
be judged of by the principle announced in 1 Kings 3: 2.— 


Slain thy prophets with the sword (18: 4): The act of the queen 


I, even I only, am left: See on 18 : 22.— They seek my life: 
— Because the journey is too great for thee: 
It appears from this that Elijah had a definite journey before 
him to some particular place, which was far distant ; and for 
this he needed to be in full strength and vigor. He did not 
seek the desert, consequently, simply because he was out of 
spirits, and in a gloomy mood, wandering aimlessly, he did 
not care whither; nor, in & misanthropic mood, to escape the 
haunts of men, disgusted with, their incorrigible lives, and 
° 


. 


Verses 11, 12.—The lesson to the prophet is not merely 
conveyed by the words addressed to him, but by the form of 
the divine manifestation itself. And this was intended to 
teach, not, as some have imagined, the immateriality of God, 
who is not to be confounde.! witii physical agencies, the wind, 


his spiritual being in the hush of a “gentle stillness” (marg. 


| without any outward disturbance. 


| of awe (Exod. 3: 6; Isa. 6: 2). 


| righteousness. 
sole surviving prophet of the Lord (as he viewed himself), it monly so interpreted. Why are you here, away from the 


“God of | 


The prophet beings (Psa. 103: 20, 21; Psa. 148: 2, 3) and celestial bodies | 
did not need, and did not ask for, luxuries ; and God’s promise | (Deut. 4: 19; Isa. 40: 26); and the hosts of earth are all | 


people (Exod. 19: 5; Deut. 26: 17-19).—Thrown down thine | 


the earthquake, and the fire, but Sads the aptest emblem of | 


Revision), Nor was it meant to reprove a supposed vindic- 
tive spirit on the part of the prophet, and show him that it 
was not by stern and severe judgments, but by gentleness and 
grace, that God's work wasto be carrie! forward. This view 
proceeds upon the presumption that the prophet desired the 


_ infliction of judgments upon the transgressing people to hum- 


ble and break their hearts, which the Lord was not willing 
to send. But there is no intimation of this in the text, and 
the Lord did direct measures of judgment (vs. 15, 16) which 
the subsequent history shows that Elijah was in no haste to 
employ. The real lesson of the passage is the same as in 


Zechariah 4: 6; Luke 17: 20, 21. Elijah was disappointed 


/and disheartened because the miracles of the fire and the 
| drought and the rain had produced no solid and lasting 


effect: As these had failed, he was hopeless of any good from 
his ministry. God would show him that it is not the strik- 
ing and the startling, that which impresses the senses, which 
brings about divine and spiritual results. It is the presence 
and agency of God himself that is alone effective; and this 
may be manifested in the most quiet and tranquil manner 
In the quiet hush Elijah 
was sensible that God was there, as he had not been in the 
violent and fearfully majestic phenomena that preceded 
Verse 13.— Wrapped his face in his mantle: From a feeling 
The mantle worn by the 
prophets was a garment of skin, with the fur or hair (2 Kings 
1:8; Zech. 13: 4). It was this which Elijah cast upon Elisha 


to intimate his investiture with the prophetic office (v. 19), 


and which fell back to Elisha as his successor when he 
ascended to heaven (2 Kings 2: 13). 

Verses 15-17.—To the wilderness of Damascus: For which 
the margin of the Revision gives as an alternative, though 
less probable, rendering, “by the wilderness to Damascus.” 


| Instead of terminating his work, it was still to be carried 


The Lord reveals to him the 
different agencies which he was authorized and instructed to 
As the ambassador 
of that God, who pulleth down one and setteth up another 
(Psa. 75: 7), he was bidden to anoint Hazael king over Syria 
to be a scourge to Israel (2 Kings 10: 32), and Jehu king 
over Israel to cut off the idolatrous house of Ahab and put 


forward with fresh auxiliaries. 


set in operation, and summon to his aid. 


| an end to Baal worship (2 Kings 10: 11, 28), and Elisha to 
Acting on this hypothesis, which is not, however, a necessary | 


be his successor in the prophetic office. Thus the govern- 


| ments of the world under divine control were to be made to 
| | co-operate with that spiritual agency, whose province it is to 
die. While he had not been willing to fall by the hands of ; Elijah? These words need not be intended as a reproof, | 


labor more directly to advance the cause of truth and 
A superficial view of the letter of this pas- 
sage has led to complaints of a lack of correspondence with 
the subsequent history; and critics have needlessly drawn 
the conclusion that two distinct narratives have here been 
pieced together.—Anoint Hazael: As anointing was a cere- 
mony usually connected with the coronation of kings and 
the consecration of priests, it is here and elsewhere used 
figuratively of the conferring of office (Isa. 61:1). Jehu 
was anointed literally (2 Kings 9: 1-3); but there. is no 


| mention of it in the case of Elisha (vs. 19 21), or Hazael 


(2 Kings 8: 13).—Jehu the son of Nimshi: Son is here used, 
as it often is, in the wide sense of descendant (2 Kings 9: 2, 
14, 20; comp. Ezra 5: 1 with Zech. 1; 1). 

Verse 18.—Yet I have left me seven thousand: More cor- 


“T will leave me,” which is adopted in the text of the 
Revision. The statement is not merely that in the general 
defection seven thousand have remained faithful; but that 
in the judgments to be inflicted by Jehu and by Hazael 
these seven thousand shall be spared (Psa, 91; Ezek. 9: 4-6; 
Rev. 7:3; Rom. 11: 1-5).— Mouth which hath not kissed him: 
In token of homage (Psa. 2: 12); whether kisses upon the 
hand which are thrown in the direction of the object adored 
(Job 3 


its feet, or the base on which it stands (Ios. 13: 2). 


: 27), or impressed upon the idol itself, commonly 


ELIJAH AT HOREB. 
BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D. 


“ Elijah was a man subject to like passions as we are.” 
After such a day as that on Carmel, followed, as it was, by his 
earnest prayer for the rain, and his long race before the 
chariot of Ahab, a reaction was sure to come; and as the 
| hollow corresponds to the height, the depression was sure to 


| be terrible when it didcome. No one, therefore, who has 
had experience of the alternations between elevation and 
despondency which are inseparable from public life, can be 


And 


when he was there, we cannot but admire and adore the 


surprised at finding Elijah beneath the juniper-tree. 


kindness and wisdom of the course which the Lord took with 
him. Without any upbraiding he ministered to the wants 
of his servant, and afterward led him to Horeb, where, by the 
vision which is described in our lesson,he taught him some 


most salutary truths. ‘The prophet’s heart was set on the 


reformation of Israel ; he had, as he believed, inaugurated a 
n ovement which God would carry to immediate success. 
He expected that, from the moment of his Carmel victory, 
| overything would go right; but when he found that this was 
| not the case, and that Jezebel was as ferocious as ever, he 
ran away into the wilderness, Now to meet that state of 
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mind, God made the whirlwind and the earthquake and the 
fire to pass before him, and then showed him that his glory 
was not so much in these as in “ the still small voice” which 
followed them. Thereby he taught him that, however much 
such ascene as that on Carmel might accomplish in attracting 
attention and silencing objectors, it was not by occasions of 
that sort that God's work was to be permanently advanced, 
but rather by the quiet influence of love. 
the whirlwind, and the fire, were but the outriders of God’s 
majesty; but that majesty itself is gentleness, and it is by 
that God makes men “ great.” The one inference, therefore, 
good for all time, from this cave scene, is that “the kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation ;” and that thesalvation 
of men is to be wrought out by him of whom the Prophet 
spake; “ He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to 
be heard in the streets. A bruised reed shall he not break, 
and the smoking flax shall he not quench.” John the 
Baptist must go before Jesus; yet not John, but Jesus, is the 
regenerator of humanity. We must not rely on the stern 
denunciation and punishment of wrong, as if these had 
in them any reforming might. That resides in “the still 
small voice” of love as it is heard in the gospel of God's 
grace. We may, however, illustrate more fully the meaning 
of this vision, by looking at the subject from three sides, 

In the first place, in the order of God’s government, the 
quietest influence is often the most powerful. God’s greatest 
works are carried on in silence. All noiselessly the planets 
move in their orbits. “There is no speech, nor language . 
their voice is not heard.” The dewdrops form themselves in 
quiet peacefulness on the summer grass, and the light of the 
morning breaks in softness over the silent earth. There is 
ro crying of Lo! here, or Lo! there, before the rising sun. 
Its simple presence isits only announcement. So in spiritual 
movements we should have more confidence in the unde- 
monstrative influence that is constant, than in the fitful effort 
that is noisy and sensational, This isatruth which is too 
sadly forgotten in these days. We have fallen upon an age 
of bustle, and trumpet-blowing, and advertising. 


storm, There is more faith in the earthquake than in the 
still small voice. We are forgetting that the mightiest 
power in the world, next only to that of the Spirit of God 
himself, is the power of Christ-like character. It were well, 
therefore, that the voices among us were less noisy, and the 
deeds were more pronounced, Better a star than a meteor; 
better a beacon that is steady, than a martsh-fire that is flicker- 
ing and changeful. Life is more potent than words, By life, 
“without a word,” things will be accomplished which could not 
be secured even by the most glowing words without the life. 
But, in the second place, the force of love is always greater 
than that ofsternness, Ifyou attempt to drag me by violence, it 
is in my nature to resist you, and I will pull against you with 
all my might. Butif you try to attract me by love, it is 
equally in my nature to yield to that attraction, and I will 
follow you of my own free will. 
of this love in Elijah’s dealings with his fellows; and so he is 
sent back to try the might of that; and especially to inaugu- 
rate a successor in the person of Elisha, who should be not 
the similitude, but the complement, of himself, and should 
go out and in among the people of the land in love and 
helpfulness, But strikingly as this trath comes out in the 


contrast between Elisha and Elijah, it is still more conspicu- | 


ously seen in the work of Christ. By love the Lord Jesus 
attracts us to himself at the first, and by love we are to attract 
others through ourselves unto him, Law and terrors do but 
harden the heart if they are preached alone; but love 
melts it, and makes it impressible. 
illustrated in the case of her whom her accusers rudely 
dragged before the Lord as having been taken by them in 
the very act of sin, and who never so thoroughly condemned 
herself as in the moment when he said to her, “ Neither do 
I condemn thee; go, and sin no more.” When sternness has 
had its Carmel victory Jezebel is as defiant as ever; but 
when love succeeds, the flippant woman at the well becomes 
a preacher of the gospel, This is a lesson which all who are 
engaged in Christian work teed to lay to heart; and if among 
our readers there should be atty teacher who “is under the 


juniper-tree” in sadness because his scholars seem to be in: | 


different, or ever atitagotiiatic, let him inquire whether he 
has not been dealing with them too much in stefuness. My 
brother, have they ever felt your gentleness? Do they know 
you love them? Have you ever told them lovingly of Christ's 


love to them? Have you ever laid yout hand in pleading | 
tenderness upon them, and let them see that you are in| 


earnest for their salvation? Never forget that the most potent 
thing in teaching is a loving heart; and to get that, you must 
keep yourself in close contact with the loving Lord. 

Finally, we may learti, from this vision, that the apparently 
insignificant is often really the mostimportant. The “ still” 


voice wasalso “small ;” yetit moved Elijah more than either | 
He was well 


the whirlwind, the eatthquake, or the fire. 
acquainted with these ragitig elements, and so they had little 
or no effect on him, but the still small voice bowed him 
down, So sometimes yet the man who is unmoved by great 
things, is subdued at last by the prattling pathos of a little 
child, We miust not undervalue agencies because they seem 








The earthquake, | 


It would | 
seem as if many believed that they could take the world by | 


Now there had been little | 


Sehold its might as | 


to be insignificant. The big trees in California have sprung 
from seeds, each of which is little larger than a grain of wheat; 
and the river, which at its source, is a tiny rill, over which a 
child may stand astride, is at its mouth broad enough and 
deep enough to bear a navy on its bosom. Let us not, there- 
fore, despise the day of small things, or say of any agency, 
“Ts it not a little one?” A few drops of water rightly used 


great one, in order to do good service for the Lord. 
touches us all. 


This 
For no matter how circumscribed our sphere, 
| or how limited our resources, we may have some little thing 
that we can do, which God may make effective in securing a 
great result. He who does the utmost that he can, always 
does more than he alone could have accomplished; for God is 
working with him, and makes hislittle mighty. The uselessness 
of many in the world is fully accounted for when we can 

truly say of them, that, because they cannot all at once do 
| something great, they will do nothing at all. Say not, there- 
fore, that you can do nothing; for still the promise holds: 
| “One man of you shall chase a thousand ; for the Lord your 
| God, he it is that fighteth for you, as he has promised you; ” 
and again, “ A little one shall become a thousand, and a small 
| one a strong nation: I the Lord will hasten it in its time.” 
| Wait not for some great opportunity. The golden year is 
| now. The accepted time is to-day. The appointed sphere is 
| where you are. But remember you must not work with 
| sternness alone. That may be needed for aseason; but the 

power is not in that so much as in the still small voice which 

ought always to follow it, even as the sower does the harrow. 








ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Ahab told Jezebel all that Elijah had done (v.1). It is right 
for a husband to turn to his wife in his trouble; but this 
makes it all the more important that a man have a godly wife 
to turn to for cheer and counsel. If Ahab had had a God- 
fearing wife, the history of Israel might have been changed 
for good. His marriage toa woman who had no sympathy 





| curse to the people he.ruled. No man, no woman, who is the 
| Lord’s, has any right, under any circumstances, to consent to 
marriage with one who is not the Lord’s. 
alwayssinful. Disaster awaits it. 

Jezebel sent a messenger unto Elijah. ... When he saw that, he 
arose, and went for his life (vs. 2,3). It was easier, in Elijah’s 
day, to meet eight hundred and fifty half-hearted men than 
one determined woman. And times are now as then in that 
matter. 
nothing than you and I are. He knew that Jezebel meant 
what she said; and her dead earnestness had its effect, even 
| onso strong a man of God as Elijah. It is often easier to 
face a multitude than to face an individual, and an individual 
can often do more than a multitude. There is both encour- 
agement and warning in this truth. 

He requested for himself that he might die (v. 4). Elijah felt 
ready to die; but he didn’t feel ready to live—any longer. It 
is easier for almost any child of God to die than to live. But 
| when living is a duty, dying is cowardice. 


Such a union is 


| than to think of staying where he was, or of going back to 
| fight his old fight over again in Israel. 
more important than readiness for death, 
ready to live until he is ready to die; but many a man who 
is ready to die, has hard work to face this living on day by 
day, with no end to the tiresome battlings of life. 

I have been very jealous for the Lord... I, even I only, am 
left (v.10), Men are apt to think that they are much more 
important than they really are in the Lord’sservice. There 
| were at least seven thousand times as many men in Israel for 
the Lord to depend on—if he had wanted human help—as 


Readiness for life is 


seven thousand times as many men as we imagine, who are 
fitted to fill the place we occupy with such supreme satisfac- 


ition, We think that no one .elge can superintend this | 


Sunday-school, or manage this business, or fill this pulpit, or 
| edit this paper, or run this railroad, or lead this choir, 
or take care of these children, as we can; and we are 
| quite inclined to complain, or to wonder, that the Lord 
doesn’t see this thing in the same light, and help us more 
| liberally to do our great work, The fact is God has no need 
}ofusatall, If he consents to give us anything to do in his 

cause, we ought to do it with thankfulness, and without any 
vanity or boasting. 

Go forth, and stand upon the mount before the Lord (v. 11). 
That's it. Get out of your dark cave, where you are brood- 
ing over your troubles and worrying over your work, think- 
ing that you are the only man who has anything to do, and 
that you have done thus far to the extent of your opportunities 
and ability! Up to the mountain top, in the clear light and 
the pure air of God's beautiful world; look about you to see 
his works; consider his plans; listen to his farther commands 
to you! You willquickly be made ashamed of your cowardly 
inaction, and will learn what more God has for you to do. 
| The Lord was not in the wind... not in the earthquake . 


not in the fire (vs. 11, 12). And yet men think that they see | 





may raise a heavy weight; and one does not need to be some | 


Elijah was no more likely to be frightened for | 


It required less | 
_ courage for Elijah to want to get out of the desert into heaven, 


No man is really | 


Elijah supposed. The probability is that there are at least | 


God in that which inspires terror, as he is not to be seen in 
that which is lovely. They see his face in the lightning 
flash, but not in the rainbow. They hear his voice in the 
hurricane, but not inthesummer breeze. They recognize his 
judgments in fire and famine and flood and pestilence; but 
they fail to recognize his mercies in the rest and safety of 
each undisturbed night, and in the joy and fullness of each 
bright and quiet day. The burning theatre, the crashing 
bridge, the sinking ship, the shock of battle, seem to bring 
God very near; but the soft sunlight, and the undisturbed 
hours, and the sweet singing of a child’s hymn, and the 
pleasant memory of a Bible text, which ought each to be 
counted as a new call from God, come and go so many times 
unheeded. How hard it is to believe that the “still small 
voice” is the voice of God! 

The Lord said . . . Go, return on thy way (v. 15). The 
comfort which God offered to Elijah, was in sending him on 
a new mission, giving him new work todo. There is nothing 
better for us, when we are in spiritual despondency, than the 
entering actively on the next work which God sets before us. 
If things seem to be going wrong in our Jezreel or Damascus, 
the best way for us is to find out what changes God wants 
wrought in those places, and then set about helping them 
along. It may be we are to look up a new pastor for our 
little church, new teachers for our feeble school, new scholars 
for our thinning class, new families of poverty to be clothed 
and fed. Whatever is the work for us, God knows it; he can 
direct us to it, and help us in it; and the doing of it will 
bring us out of our distrust and our anxious Worry. 

Yet will I leave me seven thousand in Israel (v.18). God 
knows his children. He will take care of them. Others 
may be deceived inthem. The best of God’s servants may 
misunderstand those who are unwaveringly true to him. 
But he never misjudges them. I “know my sheep, and am 
known of mine,” says the Good Shepherd. “Other sheep 
I have, which are not of this fold: them also I must bring.” 
Let us, then, be careful in passing judgment on others. Let 


| us not doubt our Saviour, however others may doubt us. 


| There are doubtless many whom we should not count God’s 
with the religion of his fathers, proved his ruin, and was a | 


children whom he knows as his own. Let us, on the other 


hand, be less anxious to have men think that we are the 
Lord’s, than to have God know that we are his. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 





I. Every Man has his Weak Spot.— Ahab never made Elijah 
| quail, The four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal were 
| as nothing tohim. But before Jezebel, Elijah’s spirit seems 
| to go into an eclipse. Peter, with asword in his hand, meets 
the armed throng in Gethsemane boldly; but, later on, the 
| tongue and finger of a maiden daunt him. Hezekiah is 
| proof against bullying, but cannot stand flattery. Even 
| David can act divinely toward Saul, his enemy, but is car- 
| ried away into fearful sin by his passions. And Aaron, who 
| dares to defy Pharaoh, cowers before the maddened throng of 
his own kinsmen. What is your weak spot? You may be 
perfectly confident that you have one somewhere. Against 
this it behooves you to watch. Your strong points you 
| probably know already; but those are not your danger- 
| points. The point of danger is that unguarded avenue, 
| unsuspected perhaps, through which sin is liable to enter. 
In view of this, what a good prayer is that with which 
Psalm 139 closes: “Search me, O God, and know my heart; 
try me, and know my thoughts: and see if there be any 
| wicked way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” 

II. Elijah’s Unanswered Prayer—“ Take away my life.” 
“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much;” and Elijah had evidently put his soul into this 
prayer. But it was denied; and how good of God to decline 
to give him his request! The fact is, Elijah was not well 
enough informed to make this prayer wisely. Let this bea 
lesson to all who pray. Inevery prayer for things temporal, 
the spirit of “Thy will be done,” must be infused. There is 

only one thing for which we may ask unconditionally ; but, 
| unfortunately, not many people desire that one thing. We 
| may ask for the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, uncondition- 
\ ally; for God has fully declared that he is always ready to 
answer that prayer. But for all other blessings, we must 
putin an “if it be thy will.” Let no disciple, then, be dis- 
couraged if his answer does not assume the shape desired. 

“Let me die,” prays Elijah. “Go and work,” answers God; 
and the sequel shows which was the wiser of the two. 

Ill. Elijah Overestimates Himself—“I have been very 
jealous... and... Ionly,am left.” He forgot Obadiah and 
his hundred, and he did not yet know of the seven thousand. 
He seemed to himself, at the time, to be the only loyal man 
left. Yet doubtless there were men, and women, too, in the 
land, who, in their respective spheres, were as zealous for 
God as Elijah had been. A discouraged man is thus always 


tempted to place a wrong relative estimate on his own efforts 
Aye, and so do many who are not dis- 
There is always danger that we shall say with 
| Jehu: “Come... and see my zeal for the Lord” (2 Kings 
..| 10; 16), To have zeal for the Lord is good, but to speak of 
it is bad, You exercise the zeal yourself, and leaye others 


and those of others. 
couraged. 
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to speak aout it. This was the Master’s way. See John 
at. dé. 

IV. God Speaking to Elijah—Not in the wind, nor in 
the earthquake, nor in the fire, awful though these all 
But in the still God questions him. 
questions are always poignant. The first question God ever 
To Adam it was that 
To the second man he put 
Of 


were. voice. God's 
put to any man made him tremble. 
“Where art thou?” 

an equally solemn question: “ Where is thy brother?” 
Elijah he asks: “ What doest thou here?” 
these are? Ilow they bring God and the individual soul 
into “Where art thou? What doest 
thou here? Where is thy brother?” All these questions 


God asks us to-day, one by one. 


he said: 
What questions 
immediate contact. 


Men’s answers to these 


questions were by no means satisfactory. Adam excuses 


himself; Cain replies in an impious way; Elijah well- 
nigh become querulous. An honest answer to such questions 
would do a world of good. Where art thou, O prodigal ? 
The true answer would not be, “Iam having a good time,” 
but “I am wasting my substance with riotous living.” 
Where art thou now, O prodigal? “I am keeping com- 
pany 4 
Let no one answer, “ Am I my brother's keeper?” 


with swine.” “Where is thy brother, O disciple?” 
but if he 
is unfaithful, let him squarely say: “I have murdered my 
brother’s soul by my example, or my neglect.” So the 


9” 


question, “ What doest thou here?” would find many a 


: ‘ P . | 
disciple running away from duty like Jonah. Itis good to | 
answer these questions, for only in this way will God speak | 
again, and point out to us, as to Elijah, the path of duty. | 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 

Why did Ahab go hurrying to his palace at Jezreel, after 

He told Jezebel all that Elijah | 

had done, and how he had killed all the prophets of Baal. | 


the day on Mount Carmel? 


How angry Jezebel was!—too angry to be prudent about her | 
own plans; for that very night she sent a message to Elijah, | 
with an oath, that before the next night she would make him 
like the dead prophets of Baal. 
Elijah Fleeing for his Life-—The prophet went in haste, and | 
did not stop until he was quite beyond the country where | 
Ahab ruled. | 
day of his journey when he came to Beersheba, in the south- | 


It must have been in the evening of the second 


ern part of Canaan, on the border of a wilderness; there he | 
Do 
After all that was 
done on Mount Carmel, how many miles did he run before | 


left his servant, and went another day’s journey alone. 
you wonder that Elijah was very tired? 


the king’s chariot? 
ward, 


Then came the long journey depacte | 
He sat down under a tree or bush,—a soft of broom- 
tree, the only shrub which grows to any size in the desert. | 
He was glad to rest under its spreading branches. Elijah | 
was sad and discouraged. That means, his courage was | 
gone. Did he not seem very brave when he stood before 
four hundred and fifty priests, the king, and all the people? | 


| 
| 
But he fled away from fear of one angry wicked woman, | 
As he sat alone, he doubtless thought that the victory over the | 
Baal prophets had been all in vain. He did not see any good | 
The | 
same man whose prayer to God had brought fire and rain, 
now prayed to die. Then he laid down, and slept. The | 
Lord had watched his servant every mile of the dangerous 
way; and he answered his prayer, not in taking his life, but 
in saving it until the prophet had done more work for God. 


in living, if he must fly to the desert to save his life. 


Gou’s Cure for Elijah—He sent an angel, not to reason 
with Elijah, nor to say, “ Fear not,” but to give him strength. 
He said, “ Arise, and eat.” Elijah looked, and there was a 
cake baked on the coals, and a cruse, or leather bottle, of 
water by his side. Elijah ate the angel-food spread before 
him in the wilderness, like manna from heaven; and then 
he lay down, and slept again, Did you ever see a tired child, 
and hear it fret and ery? Perhaps its patient mother would 
take its thoughts from its little worries with some tempting 
fruit or food, and then lay it down to sleep. The love of the 
Lord is more tender than a mother’s. 


This story of Elijah 
in the wilderness is a picture of the words the Lord sent to 
his people by another prophet: “As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will | comfort you.” 


Elijah at Horeb,—In the strength from that food Elijeh 
went forty days and nights, just as Moses fasted when he 
was on the mountain with God. Elijah went to the same 
wilderness, and the same mountain, Mount Sinai,—which 
was called Horeb the mount of God, because there God 
spoke to Moses. Elijah had hidden himself in a cave in 
the rocks; there God showed him his power and his love. 
A great strong wind swept by; then came an earthquake; 
fire came next, either lightning from the clouds, or fi: e from 
Elijah stood at the 
Then a voice spoke, and called his 
name, asking, “ What doest thou here?” Was a lonely 
cave a place where Elijah could work for God? Elt'ah 
answered by telling the Lord how anxious he had been for 
his cause, and gave the reasons why he felt as if it all rested 
upon himself, 


Call for More Service-—Elijah was answered with directions 


the riven rock or the yawning earth. 


entering in of the cave, 


for more work: first, to go across the desert to the far north, 
and anoint Hazael to be king over the land of Syria; then 
to anoint Jehu to be king in Ahab’s place, and to anoint 
Elisha to be prophet in his own place. 
“T only.” 


_ the Lord manifested to Elijah? (vs. 5, 6.) 
had he been miraculously fed ? 
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Elijah had said, 
God, who sees ‘all hearts, said, There are seven 


thousand whose knees and lips have never worshiped Baal. 
Elijah had forgotten the hundred prophets Obadiah fed, and 
that in humble homes there might be many who remembered 
the covenant promises to Israel. 


What is our golden text? 


God did not speak to Elijah in wind, earthquake, fire; 
not in anger, but in love, by a “still small voice.” 
speaks every day by his Holy Spirit. 
brought to your remembrance, when these proofs of wisdom, 
power, and love are taught, the Holy Spirit, with “still 
small voice,” is speaking to your heart. 
in this: story of the prophet? 


So he | 
When his word is 


What does he teach 
What are you trying to do 


each day to fulfill your part of God’s plan for you ? 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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as he has entered into the presence of God? (vy. 13; Luke 


did the Lord foretell to Elijah? (v. 17.) 
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NOT BY MIGHT... BUT BY MY SPIRIT, 
SAITH THE LORD. 








GOD SAID: 


| “YET...SEVEN THOU- | 


ELIJAH SAID: 


“ EVEN I ONLY.” 


pent | SAND.” 
“TRKE AWAY ng aes 
| nail mare “RRISE AND ERT.” 
| “IT IS ENOUGH.” denen, 
| GO. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” 
“Lead, kindly Light.’ 


‘In some way or other.’ 


QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 





What effect had the account of the wonderful manifesta- 


tion of God's power upon the heart of a wicked woman? 
(vs. 1, 2.) How was the prophet of the Lord affected by the 
threat of a wicked woman? (y. 3.) When dangers threaten 
or obstacles oppose the child of God, what course should he 
pursue? What is the meaning of Beer-sheba? Give its 
early history? What condition of mind was indicated in 
Elijah’s prayer in the wilderness? (v. 4.) Are we, or are 
we not, responsible for our moods of mind? Is a prayer for 
the termination of a life ever right? How was the mercy of 
How many times 
What valid reason can be 
shown for the labor expended in the feeding of the body? 
(vs, 7,8.) What excuse can be found for feeding it in a 
manner unproductive of strength? In what other cases have 
we a fast of forty days and forty nights recorded? Point 
out Horeb, and give its former history. What question 
covering the entire lifetime must each answer to the Lord? 
v. 9.) Was Elijah’s reason sufficient to justify him in 
seeking Horeb? (v. 10.) Did he know that all he spoke 
was true, or did he speak without carefulness? (1 Kings 18: 
13, 22.) What mistake was he making concerning the 
Lord’s dependence upon mighty forces in prosecuting the 
work of his kingdom? What object-lesson did the Lord 
teach him? (vs. 11,12.) What similar lesson did he give 
to Zerubbabel? (Zech. 4: 1-10.) What other interpreta- 
tion may be given to the Lord’s revelation to Elijah? How 
was the Lord’s presence upon Sinai heralded on a former 
occasion? (Exod, 19: 16.) How has man ever been affected 


5: 8; Matt. 17: 6.) 
knew the meaning of the things transpiring? (v. 14.) 


Is it probable that Elijah at the time 
Ilow 
Where was 
W hat destruetion in the nation 
What 


What was the real prospect 


was his obedience at once tested? (vs. 15, 16.) 
the wilderness of Damascus? 
may we 
consider as the cause thereof? 
of the extinction of true religion in Israel? (v. 18.) Tlow 
did the apostle Paul use this incident in Elijah’s life in 
writing to the Romans? (Rom. 11: 2-5.) 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


. TO Mg, AND More Axso.—The art of impreca- 
In the 
earliest times we find the Assyrian kings ending their in- 


Gi ws 
tion has always been fully understood in the East. 


scriptions with fearful imprecations of the wrath of the gods 
upon the heads of those who should mutilate their inscrip- 
tions, or put them down from their place of prominence. An 
Oriental imprecation generally reads like a formal catalogue 


of all human actions, with the invocation of a curse upon 


| each of them in the case of the person upon whom the curse 


is invoked. It is also usual, when an Oriental makes a vow 
of vengeance upon another, as in the case of Jezebel and 
Ahab, to recite the tortures which he intends to inflict upon 
his victim, and to call upon the powers above to inflict the 
same upon himself, and much more, should he refrain from 
his purpose. 

Unper A Junrrer Tree.—Under a refem bush. The 
retem, one of the commonest of shrubs in the desert south of 
Beersheba, isa kind of broom, with bitter roots, valued by 
the Arabs as yielding excellent charcoal. When one re- 
members that in the Egyptian desert the shade of evena 
telegraph pole is so much prized that one may see a string 
of Arabs extended in the long, slender shadow, it is easy to 
perceive how precious is the shade of the retem bush in the 
desert. “Our Arabs,” says Dr. Robinson, “ always selected 
the place of encampment (if possible) in a place where the 
retem grew, in order to be sheltered by it at night from the 
wind; and during the day when they often went in advance 
of the camels, we found them not unfrequently sitting or 
sleeping under a bush of retem to protect them from the 
heat of the sun,” 


He ReqvueEsrep ror Himse_r THAT He Micur Die.— 
A somewhat similar instance of the wish to surrender life 
upon the failure of a God-given mission, is related in the 
Talmud. “ Whenthe Temple was destroyed, the flower of 
the priesthood ascended its burning roof with the keys of 
their respective compartments of the holy shrine in their 
hands, and said: ‘Creator of the world! This calamity 
came upon us because we were faithless guardians of the 
sacred treasures; here are the keys whose trust we have 





abused ;’ and casting the keys toward heaven, they threw 
themselves into the flames,” 

CoAaLs.—Bed’ween cooks are 
A 


fire of camel dung, or any other rubbish that may be avail- 


A CAKE BAKED ON THE 
not troubled with a large variety of cooking utensils, 


able as fuel, and a few flat or oval stones, are all that is 

necessary for baking. The stones are heated in the fire, and 
rm 

The 


| cakes are turned frequently during the baking; and when 





the flat cakes are spread upon them, and so baked. 


| the process is nearly completed, hot ashes from the fire are 
When 


them, the cakes are 


| thrown upon them to give them the finishing touch. 
the ashes are roughly dusted from 
ready for eating. 

He WRAPPED HIS FACE IN HIS MANTLE.— When the old 
Romans went to pray, they were always careful to muffle 
their heads; thus differing from the Greeks, who prayed 
with uncovered heads, and with eyes upliited t» heaven. 
The Muhammadans take off their shoes when they enter 
their sacred places; the Jews cover their heads (that is, they 
The 
custom of covering the head, in token of reverence, is not, 
however, a universal custom in the East. 


retain their hats) during their synagogue services, 


Indeed, in the 
culmination of the hajj or pilgrimage to Mekkeh, the 
Muhammadans are forbidden to wear any covering whatever 
upon the head. 


30wED TO Baa... Kissep Him.—Both actions—bow- 
ing to, and kissing, the image of the god, or, in some cases, 
kissing the hand to it—are characteristics of heathen wor- 
ship well-nigh universal. It is well known that the only 
relic of the ancient Arabian idolatry which still maintains its 
place in orthodox Muhammadanism, is the adoration of the 
Black Stone of the Mekkeh. 


expected, kissing the Black Stone is a very important part 


Kaabeh in As was to be 


of its adoration. Burton, in his Pilgrimage to El Medinah 
and Mecca, tells of his despair of reaching the stone-when 
he saw the swarming crowd of Bed’ween and other pilgrims 
that surrounded it. The pilgrims fought like wild-cats in 
their endeavor to reach the stone. After Burton and a band 
of Mekkans had succeeded in fighting their way to it, they 
monopolized it “despite popular indignation, testified by 
impatient shouts,’ for at least ten minutes, “kissing and 


rubbing hands and forehead upon it.” 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOOKS. 


The Two Sides of the Shield. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 12mo, pp. 417. 
London: Macmillan and Company. Price, $1.50. 


The Manual of Phonography. By Benn. Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 
16mo, pp. 14, Cincinnati: Phonographic Institate. 


Fifty Years in the Church of Rome. By Father Chiniquy. 8vo, with 


portrait, pp. xvi, 832. Chicago: Craig and Barlow. Price, $5.00, 
Egypt and Babylon; from sacred and profane sources. ry George Raw- 
linson, M.A, i2mo, pp. 228. New York: John B. Ald 
cents. 
Howard: the Christian hero. By Laura C, Holloway. (The Standard 
Library.) 12mo, pp. 235. 
paper, 2% cents ; cloth, $1.00, 
On Teaching: its ends and means. ‘By gy Calderwood, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. Third edition, 16mo, pp. ix, 126. New York: Macmillan 
and Company. Price, 0 cents. 
The New Testament in the Original Greek. The text revised by Brooke 
Foss Westcott, D.D., and Fenton John Anthony Hort. 16mo, pp. 618. 
Cambridge and London: Macmillan and Company. Price, gi 
Lectures on Teaching; delivered in the University of Cambridge, duri 
the Lent term, 1s80. By J.G. Fitch. New tion, with preface 4 
an American Normal Teacher. i6mo, pp. 393. New York: Macmil- 
lan and Company, Price, $).00. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Fish_and Men in the Maine Islands. By W. H. Bishop. (Harper's 
Handy Series.) i6mo, illustrated, pp. 129. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, 25 cents. 

Treason in Utah; a true account of insults perpetrated by_rebellious 
Mormons inst the government, on July 4, 1885. By Keneim D. 


Forgeron, i6mo, pp. 15. Brattleboro, Vt.: Frank E. Housh. Price, 
10 cents. 


RECENT BOOKS OF EXPLORATION.* 


The discoverer of Livingstone bids fair to do even 
more for Africa than did Livingstone himself. When 
ene reads the story of Livingstone’s weary years in 
Africa, so fruitless in immediate results, the practical 
effects which have followed Stanley's famous journeys 
on the Congo seem almost incredible. 

Stanley’s experiences in Africa prior to 1878 have 
already been told in Coomassie and Magdala, How I 
Found Livingstone, and Through the Dark Continent. 
The story of his crowning work—the founding of what 
promises to be the great free republic of the African 
continent—is told in his newly published book, The 
Congo. This work differs in many respects from Stan- 
ley’s preceding volumes. Like them, it is a narrative of 
personal work and exploration. But it is also something 
more. It is the record of the birth of a new republic 
(though, of course, the name “ republic” can as yet be 
applied only with certain limitations); and the political 
and the commercial enter as naturally into the story of 
the Congo, as the personal and the adventurous. 

The Congo is the great river of western equatorial 
Africa. It drains an immense area which is distributed 
pretty evenly on both sides of the equator. From its 
position it commands the commerce of the most impor- 
tant part of Central Africa. And yet up to the time of 
Stanley’s first journey on the Congo, no European power 
of the first class had recognized the value of this great 
natural waterway through a region rich in natural 
resources; or, if its importance had been recognized, 
the great powers had shown a strange inactivity in seiz- 
ing upon points of advantage for future commerce. 
Within half a dozen years all that has been changed. 
Through the efforts of Stanley, the support of Leopold 
II., the philanthropic king of Belgium, and the agree- 
ment of the great powers, a free state has been founded 
—the Congo Free State—embracing the chief portion of 
the Congo basin, and practically dominating the whole 
river. Already a number of European and American 
adventurers—using the word in its original and honor- 
able sense—have cast in their lot with the new republic, 
and are busy laying the foundations of future greatness. 
Missionaries are at work in the interior; new trading 
town are being established along the river; and there 
would be little reason for surprise if the Congo Free 
State should turn out to be the first large independent 
Christian country in Africa, 

Although the story of the political events which have 
culminated in the establishment of the Free State is 
told in an interesting style, and with a moderate fulness 
of detail—the text of the agreements by which the great 
powers guarantee the independence of the Free State is 
given in the appendix—the average reader will probably 
be more directly interested in Stanley’s narratives of 
personal adventure, In this regard the book is no less 
interesting than preceding volumes from Mr. Stanley’s 
pen, ‘The reader of Through the Dark Continent will 
find himself introduced, in The Cong», to several old 
friends under new names, As a single specimen of 
Stanley’s method of dealing with the natives, take the 








*The Congo and the Founding of its Free State: a story of work and 
exploration, By Henry M. Stanley. With over one hundred full 

and smaller illustrations, two |} maps, and several smaller ones. In 
two volum 8vo. aN xxviii, ; x, @3 New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, gi0, 

A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago: a narrative o: 
travel and exploration from 1878 to 1883, By H G, For’ F.R.G.S. 
Hons, by Ber, John B Gibbs, bye pp. evil ose 3 x aud 
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Brotheta. Price, $8.00 7m 
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father, whispered to him his belief that it was a kind of bell, 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls. Price, 
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episode of the gong (I., 339, 340). Ngalyema, the chief | 


of Kintamo, had just terminated an interview with | 
Stanley (or Bila Matari, as the natives called him) in| 
which he absolutely refused to permit white men to. 
come to Kintamo, As he stepped out of Stanley's tent, | 
he noticed a large Chinese gong suspended near the tent- 
door; Stanley having already arranged with his men as 
to their action in case of the sounding of that gong. 

“* What is this?’ he asked, pointing to the gong. 

“* Tt is fetish,’ I answered sententiously. 

“His young son Enjéli, who was much more acute than his 


upon which Ngalyema cried out— 

“‘* Bula Matari, strike this; let me hear it?’ 

“Oh, Ngalyema, I dare not; it is the war fetish.’ 

““* No, no,’ said he impatiently. ‘ Beat it, Bula Matari, that 
I may hear the sound.’ 

“*T dare not, Ngalyema. It is the signal for war; it is the 
fetish that calls up armed men ; it would be too bad.’. . . 

“* Strike, strike it, I tell you!’ 

“With all my force I struck the gong, the loud bell-like 
tone, sounding in the silence caused by the hushed concentrated 
attention of all upon the scene, was startling in the extreme, 
but as the rapid strokes were applied vigorously, the con- 
tinued sound seemed to them like thunder. They had not 
recovered from the first shock of astonishment when the forms 
of men were seen bounding over the gunwale of the En Avant 
right over their heads, and war-whooping in their ears. The 
store-tent was violently agitated, and finally collapsed, and a 
yelling crowd of demoniac madmen sprang out one after 
another, every one apparently madder than his neighbor. The 
listless, sleepy-eyed stragglers burst out into a perfect frenzy 
of action. From under the mats there streamed into view such 
a frantic mob of armed men, that to the panic-stricken natives’ 
the sky and earth semed to be contributing to the continually 
increasing number of death-dealing warriors. Every native 
present, would-be friend and would-be foe, lost his senses com- 
pletely ; the seated warriors forgot their guns, and fled before 
this strange deluge and awful scene.” 


What wonder that Ngalyema clung in terror to Stanley, 
and was ready to promise anything to the great white 
chief in return for the promise of personal safety i 

This new book is also rich in hints for travelers and 
residents in Central Africa. Stanley’s account of the 
dangers of drinking alcoholic liquors in Africa makes a 
most impressive temperance sermon. Experience has 
taught the explorer that it is not the climate that kills 
Europeans and Americans in Africa, but the practice of | 
indulging in beer and stronger stimulants as a protec- 
tion against the climate. Without giving names, Stan- 
ley gives a list of deaths among the explorers showing 
the false effects of indulgence in alcoholic stimulants. 
And solely as a lesson learned from bitter experience, 
Stanley advises total abstinence upon all explorers— 
abstinence not to be broken except at the urgent de- 
mand of a duly qualified physician. 

Stanley’s style is vivid and interesting, — qualities 
which do not prevent it from becoming very slipshod 
at times. The proof-reader of the present work seems 
also to be guilty of much in the way of slovenly punc- 
tuation. 

The next volume, A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the 
Eastern Archipelago, need not detain us long. The 
Eastern Archipelago, the group of islands centering 
around Borneo, is almost as little known to the general 
public as Central Africa. Mr. Henry O. Forbes, one of 
the Forbeses of Edinburgh, of physical-science fame, is 
very far, however, from being a popular writer like 
Henry M. Stanley. His book is full of little-known 
details of the fauna and flora, the ethnology and folk- 
lore, of these islands; but these are details which are 
interesting to the special investigator, and not to the 
general public. Mr. Forbes is a close observer; his 
descriptions have all the particularity of a trained scien- 
tist, and his subject-matter is illustrated with good maps 
and plentiful illustrations. 

To the student of men and of nature, and to the 
trader who would open up relations with the Eastern 
Archipelago, Mr. Forbes offers information of the first 
importance, But his book is a book to be studied, not 
to be read lightly. If any one wishes in his reading a 
combination of instruction and entertainment, let him 
by all means turn to Stanley; if he wishes to make 
a serious study of the islands of South-eastern Asia, | 
he cannot do better than turn to the careful pages of | 
Mr. Forbes. 





Every book which is written with a definite purpose 
ought to have an explicit title. At the very worst, it 
ought not to have a title which will suggest something else 
than what the book actually is. This is a point which 
writers do not sufficiently appreciate. Here, for instance, 


¢\ is the Chronology of Christ's Life, by the Rev. Andrew P. 


Stout. The title leads the reader to expect a discussion 





of the chronological questions involved in Christ’s life, 


such, for instance, as is contained in Andrews’s.Chronolo- 
gical Life ofour Lord. The book, however, is neither more 
nor less than a harmony of the Gospels; and the reader 
is left to wonder in what sense the term “ chronology ” can 
be applied to a harmony which does not even print the 
marginal dates of the “ Authorized” Version—left, that 
is to say, until he reaches the fifty-third page, when he 
is informed, in a foot-note, that “the term chronology, 
in this work, means the true order in which events 
occurred.” Considering the work as a harmony, we do 
not find that it has any conspicuous merit. Such topical 
titlesas “ Baptist’s Great Revival ;” “A Great Rush to 
see the Saviour;” “A Great Rush at the Sea,” “The 
Great Day of Ordination,” do not greatly commend 
themselves to good taste. On page 351 will be found a 
chart of the Garden of Gethsemane, figured as a circle 
containing five smaller circles,—one in the -centre, the 
other four at the corners of an imaginary square within 
the larger circle,—representing, respectively, the places 
where Peter and John were left to watch (centre), where 
the other eight apostles were left (N. W.), and the 
places of the first, second, and third prayers (N. E., 
8. E., andS. W.) respectively. This ispurely imaginary. 
The same epithet may be applied to many of the author’s 
descriptive notes; take, for example, this on page 358: 
* Jesussaid tothem, ‘Whom seek ye?’ ‘ Jesus of Nazareth,’ 
muttered the captain, with a tremulous voice.” This, 
to say the least, is out of place in a harmony of the 
Gospels. (8vo, maps, pp. 414. Indianapolis: Hiram 
Hadley.) 


Professor Henry A. Beers, of Yale College, follows up 
his recent life of N. P. Willis, in the American Men of 
Letters Series, with a selection of the Prose Writings of 
Nathaniel Parker Wiilis, in a single neat duodecimo. 
Willis, a sort of lighter and more sparkling American 
Disraeli, with poetic ability rather than romantic power, 
has paid the price of a quickly won reputation in senti- 
mental days, and now suffers undue neglect. Thisselec- 
tion of his best work as essayist, humorist, and story- 
teller, will surprise its modern readers with the merit of 
a considerable part of its contents. Willis, as a prose- 
writer, must be ranked lower than as a poet; for a few of 
his poems will live, while not even this resuscitation will 
serve to keep his best prose long in memory. He lacked 
those qualities which made lasting the renown of 
Holmes or Poe, among his contemporaries. Let not his 
severer modern critics, among our living wits and poets, 
laugh too loudly at his expense, for most of them will 
be obscurer still, in thirty years. (12mo, cloth, pp. xvi, 
365. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50.) 


In his new novel, Zoroaster, Mr. F. Marion Crawford 
re-establishes his reputation, slightly declining for a 
year or two, and produces a book as praiseworthy as was 
Mr. Isaacs, and almost as original, while it is less sensa- 
tional and more artistic. From An American Politician, 
Mr. Crawford’s latest novel, to the present historical 
romance, is a great step in advance. The times of 
Darius the Great are brilliantly pictured, and the com- 
manding personality of the prophet Daniel, the Persian 
reformer Zoroaster, the scheming and selfish queen 
Atossa, and the Jewish maiden Nehushta, are effectively 
portrayed against a gorgeous background. The author 
shows deeper and truer feeling here than in his former 
books. A finished style increases the reader’s pleasure 
in a book to be read after Ebers or Kingsley has 
aroused interest in the historical romance of the ancient 
East. The reader must remember, however, that Zo- 
roaster is a romance, and must not be surprised to find 
several historical anachronisms. (12mo, cloth, pp. v, 269. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.50.) 

Mr. John G. Wilson is the editor of a periodical called 
the Prophetic Times and Watchtower, devoted to the 
dissemination of views which he regards “as taught in 
the Holy Bible, irrespective of ecclesiastical creeds and 
traditions, but strictly under law to Christ.” He pub- 
lished, some time ago, a volume, Redemption in Prophecy, 
setting forth his views; and a third edition now appears, 
containing a second part of seventy pages devoted to his 
critics. It is only necessary to add that Mr. Wilson 
advocates a modified form of “restorationism:” the 
saints will be redeemed in one sense, the highest; all 
others will ultimately be restored to the “condition of 
life forfeited by Adam's sin, but restored through 
Christ’s obedience” (p. 330). (12mo, pp. 356, 70. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


Simple speech, dealing with easily understood themes, 
and bright with popular illustrations, is twenty times 
more effective among people of all classes than elaborate 
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reasoning and carefully studied sentences without these 
excellencies. That is the strong point of such a book as 
Life, Warfare, and Victory, by Major D. W. Whittle, the 
well-known evangelist. This little book consists of a 
series of Bible-readings, or inquiry-room addresses on the 





more important than the reading of the Word of God. 
Remember these two things are very much alike. When 
we pray, we talk te God, and when we study the Bible, 
God talks to us; and the question is whether we will 
make any more noise, and rustle around any more, when 


three topics of the title; and they bear all the marks of | God is speaking to us, than when we are speaking to 


spoken rather than of written speech. The separate | him.” 


chapters are very short; few of them would require more 
than five minutes for their perusal ; and they are written 
for the people, in the words of the people, with illustra- 
tions from the life of the people. (12mo, pp. 124. 
Chicago: F. H. Revell. Price, cloth, 60 cents; paper, 
30 cents.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. 
South Carolina, state, at Columbia................s000 August 18-20 
Kentucky, state, at Mt. Sterling............0006 esses August 18-20 
Idaho, territorial, at Boise City..........66..... c.ceeeees September 2-4 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton............ October 20-22 
Pennsylvania, state, at Sunbury............... sess October 20-22 
New Hampshire, state, at Franklin................. November 10-12 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly, at Key East, New 
Ta isisiscn thin st sessaives iin adliliettiaiachiinn onatnitl August 4-16 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
Hes deneséncnsoprhedetesepntencoegebohenmmneesiiiinensvhinth August 4-24 
Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly, at Monteagle, Ten- 
CID veinisndcis~isseunss keimienipentestes-sqmedcerssneseenet August 8-28 
San Mareos Sunday-school Assembly, at -San Marcos, 
NON. 00. closseiseneniocipiplibtatibaisiemmuisaiateteie August 10-30 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
Kalco: Parks, Maryland o05..00....1000cssessvecss cocscceee August 6-19 





THE STATE OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN A 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL STATE. 


Illinois is emphatically a Sunday-school state. Other 
states have, to be sure, even a larger percentage of Sun- 
day-school attendance; one state, at least, employs more 
paid Sunday-school workers than does Illinois,—but in 
completeness of organization and in Sunday-school 
enthusiasm I]linois ranks below none. Somehow, Illinois 
conventions always kindle an interest in the cause suf- 
ficient tosend Ilinois’s Sunday-school enterprises through 
with a rush, 

Twenty-seven years the Illinois State Sunday-school 
Association has been holding its annual meetings, and 
keeping up its perennial work. Almost a quarter of a 
century since, the third annual state Sunday-school 
gathering was held at Alton ; last spring, the state Sun- 
day-school workers met once more in the same city. 
Of what, during the intervening period, has been accom- 
plished in Illinois for the Sunday-sehool cause, and 
especially of what has been done in the last year, the 
present article will make brief mention,—at the start 
calling attention to the fact that eighteen thousand of 
the persons in Illinois who joined the church last year 
came from the Sunday-school. Moreover, there was last 
year held a Sunday-school convention in every county 
of the state,—not mere perfunctory gatherings of a 
few individuals, that the county might be reported as 
“ organized,”—but really profitable assemblages of prac- 
tical Sunday-school workers. Of these conventions, 
Mr. W. B. Jacobs attended foriy-nine, Mr. E. O. Excell 
thirty-nine, and Miss Lucy J. Rider twenty,—all three 
persons having been for at least a part of the year in the 
State Association’s employ. Duriug the year Miss Rider 
withdrew to accept the position of normal Bible teacher 
in Mr. Moody’s Northfield (Mass.) schools, necessitating 
some slight changes in the programme of state work, 
It has been a year of earnest effort and steady growth. 

A pleasant feature of the recent Illinois convention 
was the freedom of discussion which all the addresses 
evoked and invited. Chairman B, F. Jacobs, of the 
Illinois Executive Committee and of the International 
Executive Committee, was present ; and where Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs is, there is no lack of life and enthusiasm in 


Sunday-school matters. Some of the ideas he presented | 


regarding the work of the superintendent may be repeated 
here. 
he thought that almost the first requisite was quiet and 
decorum. Sunday-school workers should realize the 
solemnity of studying God’s Word, he said. There 
should be no frivolous talk; there should be no restless 
moving around; the late comer should enter quietly, 
that the people may give their undivided attention to 
their Bibles, and not to him. Similarly, perfect order 
should be sought in the Sunday-school itself, while the 


In the teachers-meeting, as in the Sunday-school, 





Bible is being read. “Do not think that prayer is any 





Thereafter Mr. Jacobs went on to illustrate a 
method of carrying on a teachers’-meeting,—which he 
thought the superintendent should ordinarily conduct. 
The current lesson in the International series being at 
that time the lesson on Christian Contentment, he drew 
a hive on the board,—“ the hive of contentment,’’—in 
which the bees to be put are “ Be. joyful,” “be thank- 
ful,” “ be prayerful,” and the like. 

Much was made at the convention of the dignity of 
the Sunday-school teacher’s work,—as became the Sun- 
day-school gathering of a state where Sunday-schools 
receive so much attention. Said the Rey. Dr. L. A. 
Abbott on this point: “ When I was a boy, living on the 
shores of the Atlantic, I used to huild my little ships, and 
sail them in the little caves of the sea. Whatif my little 
ships could have grown to be great ones !—great palaces 
of the sea, like the Alaska, or the City of Rome. What 
if those little sails cut out with my mother’s scissors 
could have thickened to stand the hammerings of the 
hurricane ; that little hole, scooped out with my knife 
or chisel, have been deepened to hold machinery that 
would beat the sea to foam, and to hold unmeasured 
wealth. You, Sunday-school workers, have been, and 
are, launching such little ships for an unknown voyage. 
They glide away, out of the primary room, out of the 
class, out of the Sunday-school.... By and by on the 
eternal tides you will see them, still on the voyage to 
which you committed them. Such is your work. All 
other works shrivel before it.” And the Rev. C. M. 
Morton added: “I think that one reason why we love 
this State Association work so much is that it has taken 
all of the want of vitality out of us, filled us with enthu- 
siasm, taught us that one is our Master, even Christ, and 
that we are all brethren.” 

In such unanimity of sentiment and earnestness of 
purpose, Sunday-school effort progresses in Illinois. 
Last year over four thousand dollars in cash was con- 
tributed to the state work, several counties giving even 
more than they had pledged to the cause. State Secre- 
tary*W. B. Jacobs and Mr. E. O. Excell and others, as 
already mentioned, have spent the greater part of the 
year in Sunday-school organizing and invigorating. 
That the state organization need fear no slackening of 
effort’ for the future, as several of the counties increased 
their financial pledges for the coming year over those of 
the preceding twelve months, and nowhere is there evi- 
dence of serious lack of money or of moral support for 
the cause. Altogether, the Sunday-schools seem to 
be in a prosperous state in the prosperous Sunday- 
school state of Illinois. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—Two recent instructive Sunday-school gatherings in 
Connecticut were the Union Meeting of the Sunday- 
school workers of New London County, at Norwich, 
June 5, at which time there was distributed among those 
present an illustrative opening exercise, prepared by 
Mr. W. R. Burnham of Norwich; and the gathering of 
the Connecticut Baptist Bible-school Union, which 
assembled at Crescent Beach, Niantic, July 15. For 
this latter assemblage, Mr. Burnham also prepared a 
specimen opening exercise, upon the basis of the lesson 
for the next Sunday, as he did likewise for the Con- 
necticut Sunday-school superintendents at their recent 
Hartford meeting. These specimen exercises are to 
show the large gain there is in the careful preparation 
for the general services of the school; and in Mr. Burn- 
ham’s own words, they are distributed among Sunday- 
school workers because “the value of theories should be 
tested by their practicableness.” 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—At Washington Grove, twenty miles from the city of 
Washington, D. C., a Sunday-school assembly will be 
held for the first’time, August 10-12, under the auspices 
of the Sunday-school Union of the District of Columbia. 
Full details are not at hand, but an officer of the Union 
writes that a gathering of considerable size is expected, 
—which Sunday-school teachers of the vicinity will 
doubtless find it for their advantage to attend. 


—Already the summer assembly season is drawing to 
a close, though several! of the most important are still in 
session. This year’s summer Sunday-school gathering 
at Mountain Lake Park, Maryland, met August 6, and 
continues until August 19—the dates of its commence- 








ment and close having only just now come to hand 
Into its appointed exercises much variety has this yea 
been introduced. Mr. J. B. Phipps of Baltimore illus- 
trates the methods of blackboard work in which he is 
himself an adept. Professor H. L. Baugher, D.D., of 
the International Lesson Committee, will speak on vari- 
ous themes of general interest; while the Rev. Dr. W. M. 
Frysinger, president of the assembly, has the normal 
work in charge; and there is much other effective Sun- 
day-school information now being imparted at this 
breezy mountain resort among the Alleghanies. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

— Assistant superintendent ” is a term which is being 
discarded in some schools; the title “ Associate super- 
intendent” being preferred in its place as represent- 
ing more perfectly the relationship which should exist 
between the two first officers of the school. Thus Super- 
intendent E. L. Dennis has made the change in his 
Baptist Sunday-school at Houston, Texas, and the 
second superintendent of that school is now known as 
the “ Associate Superintendent,” and he alternates with 
the first superintendent in the care of the school. The 
idea is that one superintendent or the other shall always 
be in the desk, and the other always at the door to wel- 
come new-comers, or among the classes, exercising a per- 
sonal oversight over their studying. 





—No Sunday-school lesson but has some linkings 
with succeeding or preceding lessons. No careful stu- 
dent of the International series but finds it desirable to 
group the lessons in perspective and retrospective, 
reviewing and previewing. ‘Thus there is a gain in the 
hints supplied by Mr. John R. Whitney in a little 
pamphlet recently published through the American 
Sunday-school Union, and embodying a suggestive pre- 
view of the International lessons for the last six months 
of 1885. After the two prominent characters of the two 
quarters, the little book is named “ El-jah and El-sha; 
or, The law and the gospel ;” and it contains a few strik- 
ing thoughts in relation to each lesson and to each quar- 
ter as a whole, and it is fitted to help such teachers as 
realize the large importance of studying ahead. 


—From Georgia, one of the missionaries of the Ameri- 
ean Sunday-school Union reports to his generous patrons 
in Connecticut: “ During the last month I have done 
my best month’s work, having prepared for it by visiting 
and by other effort during the two previous months, In 
the one month I organized twenty-one new schools with 
118 teachers and 1434 scholars, besides visiting eight of 
my old schools and several others, delivering forty-nine 
addresses, and visiting 234 families, traveling by private 
conveyance 637 miles. I attended and addressed two 
Sunday-school conventions, held in places where I 
organized new schools last year. No religious services 
had ever before been known there. The people have 
been divided in their religious preferences, but are now 
united in love and work. The conventions were large 
and interesting. Ministers who took part in them bora 
testimony to the excellent effects wrought, and the offi- 
cers in both schools added their witness. Many have 
been converted, and arrangements have been made for 
regular preaching.” 

—Certain interesting details of Sunday-school, educa- 
tional, and mission work in Chili are contained in the 
following selections from a letter to The Sunday School 
Times from the Rev. I. H. La Fetra, superintendent of 
the West Coast Protestant missions in South America. 
He says: “Chili is the most stable, enterprising, and 
progressive of all the nations of Spanish origin. It is 
the controlling political power on the west coast of 
South America, and perhaps the most influential on the 
whole continent. Its population is about 2,500,000, the 
wealthy and ruling classes being of Spanish origin, and 
the lower classes of the old Indian race, with a mixture 
of Spanish blood. The religion of the country is Roman 
Catholicism, which, from the beginning of the first 
colony, has held sway over the hearts and consciences 
of the people. For the most part, the Bible has been 
an excluded book. Since the organization of Protestant 
missionary work in Chili, very encouraging progress has 
been made in evangelization, and the circulation and 
study of the Word of God. From Iquique to Contulmo, 
a distance of fifteen hundred miles, fourteen Sunday- 
schools are in operation, enrolling on an average about 
fifty scholars each. In most of these the International 
series of lessons is used. ‘The Valparaiso Bible Society, 
to which the American Bible Society and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society make liberal grants, is operating 
very effectively in the circulation of the Bible in every 
part of the country, its colporteurs visiting all cities and 
towns. In addition to the Sunday-schools, an equal 
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number ofday and oienlieie wcnietik eeiehs 
are intended to be unsectarian, but purely 
and truly Christian schools, have been 
started, ten of them in connection with | 
Bishop William Taylor’s work. Into these | 





are gathered many hundred children, of |. 


all ages, who are receiving instruction in | 
the simple truths of the gospel. In our | 
central college at Santiago, the capital, 
we have more than two hundred scholars. 
The work employs ten American teachers: 
and is self-supporting, not being connected 
with any missionary society. We have 
been able to meet the growing demands of 
the work for enlarged facilities, school 
apparatus, household furniture, etc. But 
the rented buildings which we occupy are 
tvo small, and very ill adapted to school 
purposes, They are overcrowded. We 
need help from home to erect suitable 
buildings. Friends in New York and else- 
where have undertaken to raise $50,000 
for this purpose.” Mr. La Fetra adds 
that Mr. Richard Grant, 181 Hudson Street, 
New York, or Mr. A. A. Gard, 1722 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Philadelphia, will receive 
and forward funds from any one who cares 
to contribute to this work. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, valuable medi- 
cine. Dr. W. H. Parmelee, Toledo, O,, says: 
“T have prescribed the ‘acid’ in a large va- 
riety of diseases, and have been amply satis- 
fied that it isa valuable addition to our list 
of medicinal agents.” 








oe SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Investors sh shoud 
report of 
Lawrence, ao 
every month. $5,580 
Not a dollar lost. 








read the 10 years’ business 
Watkins Land Mortgage Co., 
‘— this paper, the fourth week ot 
30 loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. 
Wan York office, 243 Broadway. 
IT IS A NOTEWORTHY FACT F,.c8242 
interest to ev- 
ery clergyman, teacher, student, and scholar, that Tuk 
PASTOR, by Dk. BEDELL, Bishop of Ohio, a book of 
600 pp., handsomely bound in cloth, will be sent to any 
address, postage prepaid, upon receipt of $1.00. The 
book has the strongest endorsement of some of the 
best minds in England and in this weenie? Ithas high 
praise orn hristians of all denominations, Address, 
_wW. WwW ILLIAMS, » Publisher, Cley eland, Ohio, | 


WHAT TO READ PRYD PAY, 
Paper, 15 cents, Cloth, 75 cents. 


New York Heraid: “His hints on the best books 
and the best method of mastering them are Vv aluable, 


and likely to prove of “HOW TO ical use.’ 


FUNK & WAGNALIS, 
of Mra. CRAFTS 
8 mbol Gifts, also 
Choice Leaflets & 


10 Dey St., New York, 
atk Canis to ae fo sending matress ona York 
B. Angell, 4 Fourth Ave. N ew 


C>pidbrary ary Numbers. 
Aor ‘Perforater Gummed,100,10c, 45 
.F. Van Everen. 116 Nassau St. PY. 
BBOCKIUS22%, Ce 
UPPLIES VONCERN 
MAPS for S. S. 4.7 ERS Soo Pee 


Good Sunday-school Books. S2cci*!prices- 


logues, PERKINPINE & H1@GIns, 914 Arch St. Phila 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

‘. for our list. GOORENON GH 

. & WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St, N. Y. 

D. L. MOODY'S ats gy Sri ten 

H,. Kova: Pasil er. Chicago. 

Order Werceete “school eh Ne and te e weares: 
VaRpv & DRUMMOND, 116 Nassau 5 Xe 


T. ¥i CROWELL & CO., Rvdiishers, 3 “Astor 


in Place, New York. 



































UBL ICATIONS of American Tract Society, at 150 
Nassau St., New York, and 1512Chestnut St., ‘Phila, 





rn “HE BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'S List. 


END FOR THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. 
H. B, GARNER, 710 Arch St. Paitedelphia, Pa. 


25 PLUSH AL BUMS SELL ING #2 EACH. 
F. L. MOORE, 1S sth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


vend 15 Cents to i. HH. Carter, Stationer, 3 Beacon St., 
K Boston, for “samples of paper and envelopes. 


S END To PQHN w. 
Broadway, N, 


PRITCHARD, 252 


and getal handsome journal free. 


BIOGRAPHICAL Magazine. 25 Portraits each 
month, Three months’ trial al, ldo, ¥ 2 Ww Ww hite St. N.Y. 


Send for Eample Copy Stgstva Teacher Lesson Notes 
by M. CO, Hazard. Cong. 8. 8. & Pub. Soc’v, Boston, 


16 BIBLES, GERMAN OR ENGLISH, &. 
F, L. MOORE, 15 8, 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


“FOOD ADULTERATION, ‘SxcSe"scy? 





Send for Sample Copy 
the Anatyer, N, ¥, 


| son, within the reach of every school in this | 





*| CORONATION SONGS, 














































Of Self-Teaching Penmanship 


SELLING BETTER THAN EVER, 


NEARLY 


300,000 
HAVE BEEN SOLD SINCE ISSUED. 


We stopped sdverthibie a year ago because our 
orders were so heavy ; we have now increased our 
facilities for mailing, and all orders will be 
promptly attended to. 

Gaskell’s Compendium of Penmanship 
is not altogether in book form. No one can sit 
down by himself.and learn from a book alone. It 
requires practice from movable copies. The Com- 
pendium consists of four parts—Copy Slips, a 
small Book of Instructions, Ornamental 
Sheet, and Envelope or Case, into which 
these are placed for mailing. Teachers and others 
are offered liberal inducements to take the agency 
for it. Thousands of young people have acquired 
a good handwriting from it, but there are hun- 
dreds of thousands who have not as yet seen it, 
and who would gladly buy it if they thought they 
too could make good writers so easily. 


Sent, post-paid, to any address, for $1. 
Write for a copy of the PENMAN’S GAZETTE, 
the finest penman’s paper in the world; engraved 
penmanship from all of the master penmen of the 
century ; portraits and sketches; answers to cor- 
respondents, ete. Specimen copy free to those 
who have not as yet seen the paper. The GAZETTE 
circulates in every city, town, village, and cross- 
roads in the Union, and is, therefore, a paying 
advertising medium for all good articles used 
by writers and students. Address, 


THE G. A. GASKELL CU., Box 1534, New York City. 


_ where you saw this advertisement. 














The Greatest Value. 


for the | 
Robin- 


Concert Exercises. 


We want to place “Spiritual vac 9 
Sunday School,” by Rev. Dr, Chas 


country. With this in mind, we have reduced 
the prices about 25 per cent., so that any one 
ean now purchase 


100 S.S. Music-books for $17.00. 


20 copies, hymn and tune book, boards 
80 “ hymna editior hoards. 

The full cloth (red, with edges) hymn and 
tune book has been reduced irom 40 to 30 cents; 
the board edition (the prettiest and strongest 
board book in the market) from 30 to 25 cents ; 
the hymn edition, boards, from 20 to 15 cents. 

This only refers to the prices; if you want to 
read testimonials from hundreds of superintend- 
ents, send for the pamphlet containing them. 
The leading papers of every Protestant denomi- 
nation commend this book in the very highest 
terms. 

THE CENTU RY Cc o., 33 East 17TH St. N.Y. 


sire to use them: 


HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE, 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 


CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 
THE GIFT BY GRACE, 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 


Now Ready: 
THE NEW SONG BOOK 


FOR MESSRs, 


Moody and Sankey's Meetings, 
THE GOSPEL CHOIR, 


‘By IRA D. SANKEY AND JAS. McGRANAHAN. 


THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 
VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION, 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD, 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

THE BEATITUDES, 





Containing 128 large ome B of new and tried 
Songs especially adapted evotional meetings. 
Tu & GoseRL Cuore is not modes to take the 








of GosPEL HYMNSCONSOLIDATED, but will be atte CONSECRATION, 
connection with it, and will be found of great value. THE CREATION, 
Music Balen, in en eh” a = conte, TEMPERANCE. 
“ “ Cleth «“ 50 “ GoD 8s GIF Ts. 
6 cents additional if sent by mail. PRAISE GOD. 
o .. . PRAYER. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth Street, N.Y. | a tpsy 
Si Randolph Street, Chicago. | TRUST. 


A CHEAP HYMN-BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 


extra charge for postage. 
at same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


| Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. 
} 


| By Rey. Dr. C. F. DeeMs and THEODORE die sip | 


A fine ee of the best material, new and old, 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
pore first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 


THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 


THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 


No 
Less than 100 copies | 
Address, 


(Vol. XXVIL., No. 32. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


IN ORDER TO SUPPLY THE PUBLIC 
WITH THE CHURCH CYCLOP EDIA 
we offer, until further notice, this most 
valuable work in connection with “ Early 
Days of Christianity ”’ and “The Scriptures 
True,” for $5.00, the price of the one 
book, the Cyclopedia. Upon receipt of 
amount the three books will be mailed 
promptly by the 


PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Church Cyclopaedia 


A Dictionary of Church Doctrine, History, 
Organization and Ritual; and containing 
Original Articles on Special Topics, 
written expressly for this Work 
by Bishops, Presbyters, and 
Laymen. Designed espe- 
cially for the use of the 
Laity of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal 
Church in the 
United States of America. 

















A very important and valuable feature ofthe 
work is the Diocesan Histories which have been 
prepared for it, in some instances by the Bishops 
themselves, in nearly all other cases by a pres- 
byter or layman appointed by them. These 
Histories, embracing as they do all the Dioceses 
in this country, form, in the aggregate, a com- 
prehensive and authentic history of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States. 

The list of contributors includes many Bish- 
ops, Presbyters, and learned Laymen of the 
Church. 

Among the special topics treated in original 
articles may be mentioned the following: 

AMERICAN PRAYER BOOK; BAPTISM; 
BIsHOP ; CONSCIENCE, EVIDENCES; EPIsco- 
PACY; COMMUNION; ORDINATION Vows; 
CATHEDRALS; PSALMS; WORKINGMEN’S 
CLUBS; GENERAL CONVENTION ; ARCHITECT- 
URE; PROVINCIAL SYSTEM; MINOR PROPH- 
ETS; HYMNOLOGY; PROVINCIAL COUNCILS; 
SACRAMENTS; REFORMATION; GUILDS; 
FATHERS; COVENANTS; INSPIRATION ; 
IsAIAH; DANIEL, AMERICAN CHURCH; PAR- 
ABLES; ECCLESIASTICAL COUNCILS; VESTRY; 
EASTERN CHURCHES; CiTy PARISH WORK; 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; LITURGIES; D1s- 
CIPLINE ; CONSTITUTION OF CHURCH; PEN- 
TATEUCH; MIRACLES; POPES; FINANCE; 
PAROCHIAL MISSIONS; VESTMENTS; WOMAN’S 
WoRK. 





From Rt. Rev. A. CLEVELAND COXE, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Western New York. 

‘* All who desire to be well informed on the facts, 
words, histories, and characters coutinually talked 
about in the society of intelligent members of the 
Church, should have ‘ The Church Cyclopedia’ in 
their houses.” 


The Churchman says : 


“The volume abounds with useful information, 
and will be found a handy book of reference, as con- 
taining in a generally authoritative form those facts 
which the laity, not to say the clergy, need to know.” 





From The S. S. Times of June 14, 1884: 


“Within ad limits of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, it is the most successful attempt yet made 
at a book of reference, at once systematic and popu- 
lar, for the doctrine and ritual of the denomination.” 


The book contains over 800 imperial oc- 
tavo pages, cloth, $5.00. 


Early ays of Christianity, 


By Canon F. W. Farrar. Large 12mo, 
large type, the best edition published, con- 
taining the author’s notes, and index com- 
plete. Cloth, 65 cents, 


“Tt is hard to imagine what more the advocates 
of the popularization of standard literature can 
desire than Canon Farrar’s book in so portable a 
ee and at so cheap a price.”—The World, New 


The Scriptures True, 














adapted to P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa, | 
Praise Meetings, Camp Meetings, 
Sunday-Scheols, Family Devetion, 


BANJO STUDENTS, 


Send One Dollar for a copy of 


Sabbath Worship. 
128 pages, boards, postpaid, 15 cents, per hundred, $12. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
in and 113 William Street, New York. 


The QUARTET Ss pte . me Ee... mn-books 


by the same aashenbiatn pend — music, 85 cents; hymns,. 


THE BEST EVER ISSUED. 
Published by 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 











obly $20 per 100. J. J, HOOD, 1018 Areh St., Phila., Pa. CINCINNATI, O. 


Grey’s Banjo Method, 


| HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 
TRUTH OF THE SCRIPTURES, with 
special reference to the doubts and discov- 
eries of modern times. By Geo. RAWLIN- 
SON, author of “‘Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World,” ete. New 


edition, with the Notes translated by 
A. N. Arnold, Cloth, 50 cents, 
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STANDARD RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 





A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History, with numerous illustrations engraved 
expressly for this work. Edited by William Smith, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London. The 
publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the 
mechanical execution and typography of the book equal 
to its rare merit in other respects. It contains over 1,000 
pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in 
black cloth. To make this a popular edition the price has 
beer reduced from $5, and is now sent, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada for $1.75. 


There are three books which ought to be found in every household— 
the Bible, an English atm ye anda Bible Dictionary. The nevessity 
of the first two is universally admitted; and a moment’s consideration 
will show the almost equal importance Of the third. Bible Dictionaries 
of acertain grade of excellence have not been wholly unknown to the 
Bible readers of our country, though by no means so widely circulated 
as desirable; but h is also tru ~— all such books prepared previously 
to the recent Ss advances i n Biblical Science and research are, 
and must be, ex: ingiy incomplete. The desire, therefore, for a com- 

rehensive and accurate work of this kind. embodying the results of 

@ most recent research and of the ripest Me gah scholarship, bas of 
late been deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelligent Bible 
readers of our country, and es ally have many pastors and Sunday- 
school teachers Pay) upon publishers the need of such a work. Suc 
most emphaticall both in in —_—. and — is the work which the 
publishers now offer to the American in a careful and trust- 
wo abridgment "of Dr. William 3: r Dictionary of the Antiqui- 

phy b vant Datueel History of the Bible. Rey 
ae itted, b: 


ss editor and associate judge, to be the 
nd in the English a a ed ; 


Poa ye in number) are — known as amo 
iblical —- of our time,in both Furope America, and they 
have rmed their work with a chesennones which leaves tittle 
— for — or criticism, 

posers, © prepared under the direction and superintendence of 
De ee ht i, for wide and generzal use, contains a full and accurate 
account of every place and name mentioned in the Bible which can pos- 
= need explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral alluded = by 

eBacred riters, and of my tom and cle of use among Jew 
ist a and og y nations, which, reference is made in the Bible 
‘he most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Raw: 
a an sete other explorersin Bible lands, here render their aid 
in determining —- eh ° unsettled, or ‘in correcting the mis- 
takes of previous - rs. It contains also a sufficiently complete 
history and anal is of each of the Books of the Bible, every article 
being —— reliable, and many of them the results of the r pest 4 
rarest scholarship, and ouetyicg the substanceof whole treatises u 

their respective subjects. The simple explanations of this work, un ike 
the expositions of a Commentary, admit of no denominati onal or sec- 
tarian coloring, and it is, therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of 
every diversity of belief. 


best of 
contributors 
the most ae yee 





The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. From the manuscript 
recently discovered by the Metropolitan Bryennios in the 
Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople. 
Edited and translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. The Greek text and the translation 
printed on opposite pages. In one handsome volume, fine 
cloth, red edges. Price, 25 cents. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 

“By all odds the most Senora, writing, exterior to eg Testa- 


ment, now in possession of the Christian world.”— 
New York. 


A volume which every earnest reader of the Holy Scriptures will 

ice possess—in nsable to all clergymen and theo —- stu- 

dents. The handiest edition amywhere published, accurate schol- 
Be and typograp: perfect, 


A .ostimony of the lofty moral earnestness and triumphant faith 
whieh subdued areluctant world and laid it prostrate at the foot of the 
cross.” —Bishop Lightfoot. 





THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with George 
MULLER, written by himself. With an introduction by 
Dr. Francis Wayland. A new edition, including his visit 
to America. Price, cloth binding, reduced from $2.00 to 
60 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 


George Muller s one of the most remarkable men of the century. 
The work which he has accomplished is without io my in all past 
history—it certainly is worth the study of all who aspire to a knowledge 
of the world’s forces, and the progress of mankind. Galileo discovered 
that “the world moves,” and Newton the force that moves the world,— 
Muller has in some sense found anew the very source of that which 
Newton discovered and whose working Galileo saw. His life and work 
are wonderful evidences of the truths that moral force is, after a. fe 
greatest, as well as the most mysterious = sg universe, : and t 
power of faith is as real, while more than any other ina God's 
creation. This *‘* Life St Brust™ has thr ited aspired, am and moulded the 
lives of tens of thousands, and long will continue so to d 





WORES OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Containing the Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy War, 
Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner Saved, The Saint’s 
Privilege, The Water of Life, and the Barren Fig-Tree. 
With a life of Bunyan by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay 
by James Montgomery. [Illustrated with 100 engravings 
on wood, and a steel portrait. Large quarto, Pica type, 
840 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Postage 30c. extra. 

Nearly every household in the Protestant world has, in some form, 
the immortal grim’ 8 Progress; not one in a hundred possesses any 
other of Bunyan’s works, Lo h probably any of them would be rosie 
oned without its equal in Christian literature, were the former not in 


existence. In this form, ata price beyond precedent, it ought to find its 
way into thousands of homes, 





THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scriptures, 
with special reference to the doubts and discoveries of 
modern times. By George Rawlinson, author of “Seven 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,” etc. 
New edition, with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. 
Price reduced from $1.75 toGO cents. Postage 10c. extra. 


_— remember theintense interest with which we read these lectures 


at the begi f our ministerial course. The historical principles 
which Resthoon | on is Soe wind 
he subsidizes, re 


— and Spelies, and the wealth of facts which 
support of the divine word inst current 
lants, We abe, theremans glad to see this new edition of the lec- 
tures.” — Presbyterian Journai, i, Phlladelp Pa. 

“A book of value, and to meet the objections 
pole peg coed present day. r, Rawlineok, from his accurate know!l- 
edge o y monuments of antiquity, as well as the remarkable 
discoveries which. have recently been made in the valleys of the 

rates and the Nile, was Sitarly ualified for his work, and he 


Euph 

_— brgugh - A. vast stores of knowledge to confirm the historical aceu- 
—?+.y tures in a most cenvincing manner.”-—Methodist Re- 

pty Pittsburg Pa. 





Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ. 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D. New and cheaper edition, the handsomest yet issued 
at a low price. One volume, 16mo, 838 pages, Brevier 
type. Cloth, 50cents. Sent by mail, postpaid, on —s 
of 60 cents. 





“A and noble work, rich in information, { t and scholarly 
in style, a devout in feeling.” — Literary World. 


“A work and, what fs the chief point, It breathes 
the spirit ¥ of glean faith ic perez” I rejoice at such a mod ry ve heh creation, 


and wonder at the extent of reading it shows.”—Dr. DeLirzscH. 
“Asa picture of the civilization en = stimeand country, Dr. Geikie’s 


book is admirable. His archaic k. et is not the product of aspecial 
cramming for this book, It is digested ee it appears less in 
learned foot-notes than in the coloring of the entire narrative. What 


Conybeare and Howson have done for the lite of 8t. Paul, Dr. Geikre has 
done for the life of St. Paul’s Lord. The learni is not less full nor less 


luminous; while in some respects it is more t oy A harmonized 
with and incorporated into the life itself.”— Harper's Magazine, 





SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


New Acme Edition, 470 double-column pages, Agate 
type. Cloth, price 50 cents. Postage 6c. extra. 


ee isan unabeitesé rs by h- edition pay apn hey eee = 
tye.» clans ond, bees tiful, and vy hyd ieved to the best 
edition published. Dr. Smith i well known as peerless in this special 
field—the (atest and highest known authority, that any special words 
descriptive of the work are unnecessary. 





EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Canon F.. W. Farrar. Large 12mo, large type, the 
best edition published, containing the author’s notes, and 
index complete. Cloth, 65 cents. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 80 cents. 


“Tt is hard to imagine what more the advocates of t> » popularization 
of standard literature can desire than Canon Farrar’s! jn so portable 
a form and at so cheap a price.”—Zhe World, New Yo: 7 


“ A work of such admirable and scholarship as to need no com- 
mendation.”— The Times, Phineiphie Pe 





SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 

By Canon F. W. Farrar, author of “The Early Days 
of Christianity,” ete. Large 12mo, Long Primer type, 
leaded, 306 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of 40 cents. 

This work ts one of the most Bieeosting ts to = = in man litera 


ture, by an author of the foremost rank, in af ity of 
scholarship, and and a of a The following are 
selections from its table of conten 


of Beginning of the End. 
Death of Seneca, 
Seneca and St. Paul. 
Resemblanices to Scripture, 
of . Life of Epictetus. 
of Views o Epictetus. 

“ Manual” and “ Fragments.” 
Discourses of Epictetus. 


Ed on of cus Aurelius, 
Life and Thoughts. 
“ Meditations, 








HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


By D’Aubigne. In one large quarto volume, Long 
Primer type, 751 pages, illustrated with about 200 engravings 
on wood. Cloth, $1.50. Postage, 30c. extra. 


Chambers’ Cyclopeedia says: “It is written withthe utmost vivacity, 
and is sometimes eloquent, Its popularity has been immense. 


Probably no other modern religious historical work ever attained 
equal celebrity, or is more deserv: iy dear to the Protestant world. It 
fairly demands a place in eve Christian home, and is now, in this 
excellent and attractive form, with profuse illustrations, easily within 
the reach of every home, 





HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS. 


Containing a Statement of the Origin, Development, 
Doctrines, form of worship, and government of all the 
Religious denominations of the world. By Samuel 
Schmucker, LL.D. Large 12mo, 350 pages, Small Pica 
type, with many illustrations, Extracloth. Price reduced 
from $2.00 to 50 cents. Postage 8c. extra, 

es embraces a concise, clear, and auterteining sketch of nearly one 

undred and fifty of t the principal religious denominations of the world, 
and gives the general reader all the information he is likely to seek con- 


cerning them. Such a work is highly important to all who would be 
well informed in what is most vital to the interests or humanity. 





THE HERMITS. 


By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of “ Hypatia,” 
“Westward, Ho,” ete. Large 12mo, Small Pica type, 
leaded, 340 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of 50 cents. ‘ 

Charles Kingsley is so well known ey mg interesti 


tious, aud scholarly, that it is unnecessary more than Shem, thle te the 


general character of this work, a qinee ‘of t Be history, myth, 
and eloquent Christian discourse, "he Satec’s 
of the various chapters: 


Jptnodnation. st yy 

aul, the First Hermit, Sayings of Antony. 

Hilarion. Arsoniue. 

Sinn <n Sty ite -- The Hermits of Europe. 
meon e 

St. Severinus. The Celtic Hermits, 

St. Malo. Columba, 

St. Guthiae. St. Godric of Finchale. 


Anchorites, 





WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, 


Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a History ot 
the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, written by him- 
self; also dissertations concerning Jesus Christ, John the 
Baptist, James the Just, God’s Command to Abraham, etc. 
Translated by William Whiston, together with numerous 
explanatory notes, a complete index, ete. In one large 
octavo volume, 880 double-column pages. Price, in cloth, 
$1.40. Postage 25c. extra. 


The Works of Flavius ee ‘translated i 
familiar to every one. of highest historical value, of surpass- 
ing interest, a com ion pe wyatt. of the books of the Bible, it 
holds a place in literature such as no work of modern origin can assume 
toreach. This is much the best edition in the market, and cheaper than 
the very Cheapest. 


“The books came apy. and [ am not -, oon, but also 
delighted with them, Lf had not explained how it was you coul:i 
issue them so cheaply, still make a profit, I should think you had 
started out as a bene r to mankind, an and were almost giving them 
away, and losing money all the time.”—Mrs,. G. H. AIKEN, Jackson- 
ville, Oregon. 


yatem, Is a title 





CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index to the Bible, by 
which any verse in the Bible may be readily found by 
looking for any material word in the verse. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised, nearly 900 pages, printed on fine 
paper and substantially bound. Royal 8vo,cloth. Sent to 
any part of the United States, postpaid, on receipt of $1.75, 


This is the genuine and entire edition of Cruden’s great work. Next 
to Dr. Young’s more recent work, mentioned above, Cruden’s’is the 
best. One of these should be possessed by every “jenglish-apeaking 
Protestant family in the world, 





THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The King James Version of A. D. 1611,_and The 
Revised Version of A. D. 1881. Arranged on opposite 
pages. Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. 
Postage 12c, extra. 


The type is clear and good. No one need be without a Revised Testa 
ment when prices are brought so low. 





Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets. 


By 8S. Baring-Gould. Large i2mo, 330 pages, Long, 
Primer type. Cloth, 40 cents. Sent post-paid on receipt 


of 50 cents. 
An incredible number of legends exist commenting with the personages 
whose history is given in the Old Test This b volume 





is a collection of those most interesting and tmportant, gleaned from 
Musselmen and Jew sources. I: is a work of most unique literary 
interest. 





LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 


Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Conybeare and 
Howson. Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth 
70 cents. Postage 12c. extra. 
Few volames of Religious Literature have ever proved more 2 oF 
It has sold in this country by the hundred thousand at the price 
ridged, handsom: 


and upwards. This edition is unabr me, large type, and 
always satisfactory to buyers. 


THE PENN PuBLisHiING COMPANY, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





PUBLISHER'S § DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL “TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which erancarves mhresneciet” 
From | to 4 copies, one year.. ++» 2.00 each. 





5 to 9 copies............. 
10 to 19 copies........ 
20 copies or over... a * 
Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming a club .of e a grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy 
The papers for a club will be sent ye nen to the indi- 
vidual resses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
office, al although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
ffice, and others in the same school get theirs 
‘om another, the papers will be sent forming of 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own clu 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles ie 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 





paying pro rata for the time that be is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going ina = e to 
one address, or sent se parately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration ofthe sub- 

ption. 

The yellow label on each paper sent to single (ses club) 
subscribers shows up to what date oat has been 
paidfor, If the publisher does not by t eg eee 


a request from the subscriber that the gees 
tinued, he will continue to send itt. Wollk: 
however, be stopped at any time th Tie paper sub- 
scriber #0 desires, and remits the amount due for the 
a he has received it. The papers for aclub will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ia received. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion ofa 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they ho it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifacliub subscription is renewed by some other oy 
son than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
such person will onstage, | ye: ag. ong by stating that 
the club he subscribes fo es the place of the one 
formed last year by 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.— iy a new plan, 

ee smatier schools, which, on account of having but 
shers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 

fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 

the entire force of teachers in any school is less 

twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 

copy, on condition | that the Stl. for the pa rs be 

e 


copies 

ordered in the club is not less than the full pumber of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that everg 
must actually be a subseriber, but that the 

number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
re rsons who are not teach- 
rs, may be asked to join the club, eel geese to secure 
the required b ny copies in excess 
or the sented -——. Olle f. may be subeorines for at the 
same Teachers belonging to the same household 








ONE in making such a statement % 
the number of téachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 

copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An mays Ae Me cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 


Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon apviication 

Ifa more tuorough examination of ie paver is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 

age to one address) any number of copies each 
ook oon four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 

vighty ants for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London) FB. C., will send The American §) we 
Times, pos' t free, for a @ year, to any address in (ireat 

ritain. for for ten shillings prepaid. ‘The = be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 








725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS. sci%scb:62SR: 





"Diy “ "90.00 mecrity: Er 


orllPy 50 per cent. saved in cost. 





LS a at 
Fest ee pp om eas 
5,000 members.--% 48 a 4 
$10,000,000 insurance. 


For agenctes or information, address “a, 


506) 
L, G. FOUSEH, President. ipy 
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ney SMALL 
7 a FIRST MORTGAGE 8% 


fl Ee fier aces 









nent im) First-class treesiwents Ne 


PER CENT. INTEREST 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


FARM LOANS! 


Personal “ruade, NO w Ith lands and values. Over 





000 loans made. STOMER has ever 
A DOLLAR of eine! pal or interest on 
any loans made here. Interest collected and sent to 
you, , free of om. sone 3 year, These loans ore veny safe, 
and pay nearly three am known 
times as much a. U. S. BONDS. and recem- 
mended by leading business men and clergymen, 
East and West—men for Spon 1 nays, ye ang 

these investments for TEN YEARS P 

LS IEFERENCES. a 
y. WM. L. GAGE, D.D., Hartfor¢ 

a % GATES, PH.D., Yi D., Presiden nt Rutgers Col- 

lege, New Branswick, ip 2 
Dr, WM, J. NE, President Geneseo Normal 

School, Geneseo, 

Hon, EB. ‘M. TOPT: IFF, Manchester, N. H, 

Rev. JOHN W. RAY ‘Take City Ninn. 

Dr. JOHN K. BUCKLYN, Mystic Bridge. Ct. 

Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 

First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Cy ngregationalist, Boston, N, Y, Observer, and hun- 
dreds of others in all ) arts of the United States. 

All are pleased with my investments, Cir- 
cular, references, letters giving experience and testi- 
mony ofold customers, anda New Map of Daketa 

sont fret on application, Mention this paper. Address 


E. P. GATES, 


Pres, Merchant's Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota, 


\The Travelers Ins 


urance Company, 


HARTFORD, CON WN., 


ISSUES 


ACCIDENT 


POLICIES 


Indemnifying the business or professional man or farmer for his profits, the wage-worker for 
his wages, lost from Accidental Injury, with principal sum in case of death. 


ISSUES 


ALSO 


LIFE POLICIES 


Of every desirable form for family 


rotection or investment for personal benefit, 
LARGER ASSETS in proportion to its LIABILITIES than any other successful company. 


having 


For Inland Travel, Tickets 25 cents from one to sixteen days, $4.50 for thirty days, insuring 
$3,000 and $15 Weekly Indemnity, are for sale at every important Railroad 


Station in the country, 


Largest Accident Company in the W 


and at Local Agencies. 


orld. Only Large One in America. 


Has paid to Policy- Holders, since 1864, $11,100,000. 
ONE IN NINE 


Of all insured under its Accident Policies 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 





have received fatal or disabling injuries. 


ident. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


New YorkK OFFICE, 173 Broadway ; ; CHIcAGo, Montauk Block ; BALTIMORE, 8 No. Charles St. ; 


PHILADELPHIA, 142 So. 4th and 518 Walnut 


Sts.; SAN F RANCISCO, 242 Montgomery St. 


AGENCIES ALL OVER UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 





THE UNION TRUST CO., 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 


% NET Sere INVESTORS. 


fas eee! Minn., abies =r 
Winter: irs 


S.H.BAKER, Loan Ag’t., Min 











fee cent. emrvetiee, Investments in Fest 
e Farm Loans in Minnesota and Da- 
ir 9 per cent. with ‘principal and ~*~ 
, at option of m rye 
ed five years, Paid-up cash capital iad, 450,00. 
Over $600,000 loaned withoats 
and warrants for sale. r 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Incor; G ta. 
References: Col. R. N. Batchelder, U. 8. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; mg de B. Clark, ae vt N. H.; 
Loan ‘and Trust H.; 
Cashier First National Bank of Mon ; Rev. 
W. M. Blackburn, D.D.; Rev. H. G. Mendenhall, 
Grand Forks, 


ACTUAL cost. 


Rots 








The cost of $10,000 Insurance in the NEW ENG- 
LAND MUTUAL LIFE, age 30, 0-year endowment, 
at the tenth payment will be by endorsement exactly 
three dollars and twenty cents. An ANNUAL DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF SURPLUS will be made which 
will very materially increase the value of the invest- 


ment, 
Office in Philadelphia, 
133 SOUTH FOURTH Street. 


>“ INVESTORS “ec 


Should confer with the 


froma FARM MORTGAGE oaigs! 
aero nua mit Riise eae wae 





Lawrence, 
2. poe romptly pa 

Bond for ae monials sam Ie fornes.e tc. 

F. M, Perk Hart, kins. See'y. 


I, T. Gavia! aan. & W. Gillett. Zreas. 


“TIME TRIED AND FIRE TESTED,” 


PHCENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


January 1, 1885. 
GABE CAPS Bain civeccermiejusnyensesitaveeves seventies .$2,000,000.00 
Reserve for unadjusted losses. 
Reserve for reinsurance...............cmseeseee 
NET SURPLUS. 


© TOTAL ASSETS.......ccccun r 











H. K¥L1LOaa, President. A. W. JrnLs0Nn, Vice-Pres’t, 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Sec’y. G. H, BURDICK, Ass'tSec’y. 
H. M. MaG@riy, Gen’lAg’t Western Dep't, Ciacinnatl, 0. 
T. F. SPEAR, ASs’tGen’lAg’t “ ¢ 

A. E. Ma@ii1, Gen’l Ag’t Pacific Dep't, San Francisco 
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will send you ow Fancy ork 

testes , be.) for Tas stam ae 
rated Price List Ys 


ted’ Suk to work it, and Vbnat 
J. FL INGA Le Lyon, Mass. 
8, 60 cents 


FOR LADIES’ mfr by 
Special 





PUB. CO., 





EASE AND COMFORT 


secured by wearing the 


Lin Eve 


se REVERSIBLE 
Hie! / COLLARS 





fished on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foundonsale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 
‘Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 1882. 
Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 


WARR 





The best elastic bone in the world for dress-making purposes. For 
tale by the wholesale and retail trade. Samples free. 


THE WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., Three Oaks, Mich. 





a D SENSE” C t Waists 
Peeps SMtato rast Lat 


THE BURG CHAIR 
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G0 GHA f Cambie > 

Lvs reek are 148 N. 8th fe Copaleges. 















* 3 Printing Press, 3." 


Card & label Press,$3. Larger sizes. 

$75. For old or young. Everything sass 
petereda rections, Send 2s eee ‘or cat- 
alogue of Presses, eee , ete,, to 
the tactory. Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


CONDENSED MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 

















SEND PD Bg fruio 
FOR BEEF 
SAMPLE EXTRACT. 


Frick & Co., 14 Cedar street, New York. 


CARMEL SOAP, 


Made of Pure Olive Oil, 


By a MISSION SOCIETY in PALESTINE: 
Anel t toilet requisit zeta onperios to all other 
soaps for the Nursery, Teeth, and Hair. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
Sold by all first-class Grocers and Druggists. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
ops Rng =| by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
oe to have it on sale. Ask him for it 

>. Ss. $. WIL BERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


USE A BINDER. 














The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for'reference, shoul 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 


Sunda 
manufacture. The papers can be 


complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 








2+, stamps, 
QUTETT. of 23 d 
STAMPING sesas2c5 
Street, New York. 


HovseE DRarnaGe Co., 160 West 27th St., New York. 


aid, a strong, plain binder for $1. 00, or a 
ha ndsome one, half leather, for $1.50. "These 
binders have been made expressly for The. 
School Times, and are of the best 
placed in 
the binder week by week, thus hedileg the file 


725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PLUM BING Jpn ed, at PU cLMAN. Ask Your enaee 


[Vol : XXVII., No. 32. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


a - 


NOBILITY AND LITTLENESS. 
[Charlotte Fiske Bates, in Lippincott’s. ] 


As Moscow’s splendors trench on narrow lanes, 
The wonder, brimming every traveler’s eyes, 

To disappointment’s sudden darkness wanes, 
At finding meanness near such grandeur lies. 


O human city! built on Moscow’s plan, 
Thy great and little touch each other so, 

Let me forbear, and as an erring man, 
Make my approaches wisely fram below, 


Hasting through all the narrow and the base, 
Before I stand where all is high and vast : 

After the dark let glory ligbt my face,— 
Thy shining greatness break upon me /ast. 





THE CHILD MINISTRY. 
(G. L., in The Christian World.] 


To men who are bearing the burden and 
heat of the day, who have felt “ the weary 
weight of all this unintelligible world,” or 
who have been sorely shot at by the 
archers, the child’s ministry avails for com- 
fort, when that of prophets or apostles, for 
the time, would be in vain. A little child 
can lead us, where an angel, in such an 
hour, would miss his w ay. As the child 
is often the mediator between man and 
man, so is he between man and woman. 
“If they had had a child,” we sometimes 
say of a childless couple whose united life 
is sundered by some little rift of iacompati- 
bility of temper, “‘ he might have laid his 
soft hand upon each, and have made of 
these twain one.” Andas the child thus 
reconciles us to man, so does he also lead 
us toGod. Many a man who has silently 
drifted away from Christianity, who has 
seen heaven’s guiding ery go out one by 
one, and who finds himself 


Voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone, 


could, perhaps, endure that loneliness and 
darkness for his own part, at least, for a 
time, but as he looks round upon his boys, 
he would not for the world have them to 
become his desperate shipmates, or go 
over atithe of his experience, and he comes 
to see that the state which would not be 
well for them, cannot be good for himself, 
and the guidance and safety which he 
agen for them he is led to seek for him- 
self, 

Precious as is the service of the young 
to those who are doing the world’s work, 
or carrying its burdens, it is none the less 
so to the aged who are shunted off into 
life’s quiet places. The old man has out- 
lived his early friends, and the busy middie- 
aged have notime to listen to his garrulous 
talk; but the child is a good listener and 
a ready sympathizer, lends him “sight 
and touch,” and drops “ heart’s-blood 
where life’s wheels grate dry ;” takes him 
by the hand and leads him through those 
sunny fields of memory, and through the 
dim past where his best experience lies, 
and at the child’s touch memory plays the 
magician. And when the lone woman 
stricken in age embraces the soft warm 
flesh of a neighbor’s child, some faint 
remembrance of the mother’s rapture comes 
to her across the stormy years which have 
swept between. 

In lanes and alleys of the city, where 
there are no Sabbaths or gentle ministries 
to brighten such hard life as we find there, 
the child is often the one means of grace 
which is left; whose innocence and love 
do duty for poetry and art, literature and 
religion, And even the poor tramp by the 
roadside, who tosses her child in the sun- 
light, and answers his cooing with sad 
smiles, feels that life, with such a gift, is 
still worth living, and all the mother would 
leap up into her indignant eyes to rebuke 
us, if we with cold philosophy should dare 
to suggest the contrary. But the child 
comes not always to bring peace, at times 
it is with a sword, to cleave our heart in 
twain, and very terrible is the aspect of his 
innocence when we feel its condemning 
power. Itis like “thewrath ofthe Lamb.” 
When we have eaten of the tree of the 





Subscribers  whing: to keep their copies of | knowledge of oct and evil, and our eyes 
i 


are opened to discern that no more paradise 
remains for us, the smile of a child who 
dwells securely by the tree of life, and who 
hears the voice of the Lord walking in his 
uncorrupted Eden, and is unafraid, is as 
terrible to us as any flaming sword could 
be which waves us off the holy ground. 
But the child’s true mission is not to con- 
demn but to save, and his mission would 
be effectual were we not deafto his entreaty, 
and blind to his winsomeness s and grace. 
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ENDORSED BY Rev. D. H. Mevicar 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 


B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip 


Rev. W. Randoip, Rev. B. M. Paimer Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. 





Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Ba 


FREE: SAMPLE ‘oe concen anit 


tions Published. 


ugher,| OV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
Fairbanks, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 





MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


those celebrated Bells 
— ¢intme for Cuarches, Tower 
> ce- &e R.. ices and cata- 

logu' t 
i McSuanie & Co.. “Baltimore, Ma. 


. Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


Bells edd Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,etce. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


MAGIC LANTERNS and SLIDES for sale, 


Alse Wanted. T. J. HARBACH, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Church Lamps. ner, iS aouth Second é. oe 
Relieves Constipation. Aids Digestion. 





























UBURN 884.—Have used your 
SELTZER NAP ite EN in my family for Consti- 
ed Stomach, and Bilious- 
a *y Sverianty | find relief from e use, and recom- 
mend it strongly. L. ELLIOTT. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., June 2, aa a ve been using 
APSSIENT pd Dyspepsia. It gives me relief from 
sations known only to the dyspep- 
iene e. . Sea ro fullnessafter eating. Have recom 
mended it to friends with like results. H, 


Relieves Headache, Regulates the ening | 


GETTYSBURG 
KATALYSINE SPRING WATER | 


Nature’s Great Remedy for GOUT, DYS- 
PEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, MALARIA, 
DIABETES, DROPSY, KIDNEY AND 
BLADDER TROUBLES, and any diseases 
arising from the Kidneys. 

“The Saetas eae 
Syringe Spown. Pa, an an indisputable medical medical 





“The Gettysburg water has + produced lly cura- 

tine and meegungie effects in sieteut. then 

malin, a. Sr . Beli, author Sot eee 
oor in Rheuma- 


tism and Ft f+ k."”—Dr. J. » <—y— 4 
Resident bb Ah Suiphir _foomen and 
Washington University, y Dattimere, i 
Pamphlets and water can ne mde of all druggists, or 
GETTYSBURG SPRINGS CO. 
Gettysburg, Pa., and Philadelphia, Pa. 


Homearatae Mgr ogg Be pains Cases in great 
var at Boericke & armacies, 1011 
and 1035 WalnutSt., Phila. Bend for —— 


PuENor, SODI UE. Invaluable remed 
Animal & Poultry Diseases. Hance Bros. & nite. 


EST TRUSS EVER USED. Send for circular. 
N. Y. Elastic Truss Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOPE FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE in using 
Wilbor’s Ced-Liver Oil and Lime. 
See advertisement 


SAVE YOUR next issue. 
TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES. 
OVER 400,000 IN USE. 

































W.H.HARRISON & BRO 


rss RATES 





Hearths, 
1435 





MONUMENTAL {iA Ritk Wonk: 
GRARIF ORKS. 
J. WATERHOUSE. 1817 Arch 1 Street, elph 


ROCKFORD 





WATCHES 


unequalled in exacting service. Be are recognized as THE 
Used a4 the Chief Mechotdeunn of $T for geet in At 3 
the U. S. Coast Survey ; by the ~ close time and durability are _re- 


miral Commanding in the U. S. quisites. Sold in principal cities 





Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- and towns by the COMPANY’S 
ss wees and by omotive Engi- Exclusive Agents lending jewel- 
onductors and Railway men. ers). who give a FULL warrantv. 





JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF. 


The most popular prephration of the kind in the market, and without doubt 
the most nutritious and finest flavored. For the sick and well alike, it is the best 
of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably 
valuable, Consult rows physician about it. 

LLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. Cuay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“ A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
tions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
pale , practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
4 most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 





From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were i — and 
effective, are minutely described by M rumbull, 
affording ———. guide = the teacher,as well as 
an example o mse and devoted energy 
applied to the Pose o religious us instruction.” 


Prom The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo 
library, while, ifsome meanscould bedevised by which 
Genomes one oO rominent laymen in tefl of beling oo 

wardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
ooulay happy and favorable to all good. 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasan — 4 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the meth 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was ii 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 
“ He was indeed a model su 


rintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such ; 


i exhibits his ms hod From The Baptist Teacher, Philadel; 


| am ves, me 8 the. pr 
| wick: Edited 


watt forms and e 
ree =e, nO oy: - intelligently, and 
in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“'Bhe volume is carefully written In excellent, ae 
ble lish, and with a directness that e cngnees an 
— e attention to the narrative from begin 

Le kee The story is one thai will be a tm oy ae is 
and itis iikely from its manner and su ce to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


. From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian), 


“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 


A statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the Rage of the truesuper- 
iniendent in his life is better . ers than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this —— We commend 
it to aL of our readers as one worth owning and study- 


ing.” 
Mailed on nit of ass 00. 





“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he especially presented in his 

as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value toall aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
ali Christian men.” 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 
“Ttis notaspeculative disquisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted enperintentont actually was. 
at is written in a co! valua but warm eer te. and is rich in 
very page w = valuable suggestion to superinten- 
denta and teache: 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 
bs whe volume might with great propriety be made a 
k t®& all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
a oe In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
= his ompeee pe and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most a and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, sdesavemcame Pa. 





The Intevvectuat Lire, 


BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


“A charming volume of wise and helpful reading for those who keenly appreciate what is 


finest and noblest in literature.’ 


’—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE : 
“The essence of the book may be expressed in a few sentences, the rest heing little more 


than evidence or illustration. First, it ap 


rs that all who are born with considerable intel- 


lectual faculties are urged toward the imtal ectual life by irresistible instincts, as water-fowl are 


urged to an aquatic life ; 


to us have 


difficulty to contend against. 
dowed in ev 
that man wou 


but the lower animals have this advantage over man, that, as their 
— are simpler, so they attain them more compietely than he does. 
in — accordance with its instincts, but t 
all points perfectly in accordance with his instinets. 
hesk hampered by vexatious impedime 
and when we come to have accurate and intimate 
contemporaries, we are always quite sure to find that eac 


The life of a wild 
e life of an intellectual man is never on 
Many of the best intellectual lives known 
of the most various and complicated kinds; 
tnowledge of the lives led by our intellectual 
of them has some great thwarting 


Nor is it too much to say, that if a man were so placed and en- 
way that all his work should be made as easy as the ignorant imagine it to be, 
uld find in that very facility itself a condition most unfavorable to his intellectual 


growth. So that, however circumstances may rey us or hinder us, the intellectual life is 


always a contest or a discipline, and the art or skil 


of living intellectually does not so much 









AUCH’S $25 
BA ate S22 of Animal e are now 


BAUCH & SONS. — 





SEED ee nee perms Gnade, 
Lowest Prices 

Catalogues Free. ao Free. HENRY ; A DRE 714 t Chestout St.Phils 
Horizontal Freezer is the best 

The Blatchley 3, 308 } Market Street, Philada., la., Pa. 
END FOR CTRCULAR OF LAWN MOWERS, 
IO CHADBORN & COLPWELL M’f'gCo.,Newburgh, N.Y 


F YOU WANT THE BEST KNIFE CHEAP, 
WRITE TO MAHER & UROSH, Toledo, 0. | 


| 802 CHESTNUT STREET, . 


consist in surrounding ourselves with what is reputed to be advantageous, as in compelling every 
circumstance and condition of our lives to yield us some tribute of intellectual benefit and force. 
The needs of the intellect are as various as intellects themselves are various; and if a man has 
got high mental culture during his ay. through life, it is of little consequence where he 
uired it, or how. The school of the intellectual man is the place where he happens to be ; 
and his teachers are the people, books, animals, plants, stones, and earth round about him. 
The feeling almost always predominant in the minds of intellectual men as they grow older, is 
not so mue ch one of regret that their Kos wos were not more abundant, as of regret that they 
so often missed opportunities which they might have turned to better aceount. I have written 
for all classes, in the conviction that the intellectual life is really within the reach of every one 
who earnestly desires it.” 


Cloth binding, 60 cts.; Russia, gilt edges, $1.20; by mail, 8 cts. extra. 
Address, THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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AGENTS antec on Salary or Commission. Jas. E. 
hitney, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 
Saiesmen wanted to hand:e soy Washer & Wrin 
Not for sale in stores, The F. Adams Oo., Erie, 
« 80 Orders. in4 days: ” © 60 In 3days,’’ Terms, etc., 
free. James H.  H. EARLE, Publis 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE PERSONAL 

History of General Grant. Apply at once 

to secure choice of territory 

8.8. SCRANTON & CO., Pubiishers, Hartford, Conn, 
Intel 


MEMS OF iS GRANT 


Test ee © 


y orde: 
to ee crinren week ! 
ut St., Phila., Pa, 


oK AGENTS WANTED t 








sher, Boston. 














_— het JO. hn by thousands. th. 
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1, introduction by y ys C10 eee ABBOTT, 
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The latest and best | the 
Bierstadt Portrait, a com 
ae to his Lincoln and Ga 
From a special sittin 
before his sickness approv 


pril 23d, 1 
19x24, $1. Artist Proof, h “By 
mail. Agents Wanted. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
771 Breadway, N. Y. 


A DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE, 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


With Numerous Illustrations Engraved Expressly 
for this Work. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London 


There are three books which ought be found in every 
neath a be ictto: an Poation Dictionary ana 
a BIBL NAR Y. The necessity of th 
first two 2 wi he ; and weg eer s om 
sideration will show neal ——— tip ay importance or 
the third. Bible Dicti a certain grade or 
excellence have not boom wht Wholly unknown to the Bible 
readers of oy country. though by no means so widel 
circu tae pene but it is Peg true that all suc 
beck e recent very 

vances in Biblical Science and research are, and 
os 4 -y exceedingly incomplete. The desire, there- 
fore, for'a comprehensive and accurate work of this 
kind, embodying the results of the most recent research 
and of the ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late been 
deeply felt, and fre an expressed, by the intelli- 
gent Bible readers of our country, and especially have 
many Pastors and Sunday-school teachers urged upon 
publishers the need of such a work. Such, most em- 
phatically, both in compass and merit, is the work 
which the mae ones now offer to the American public 
in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


Dr. William Smith's Dictionary 


OF THE 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography and 
Natural History of the Bible. 


A book unpoeoans admitted by those most competent 
to Judge, to be THE -BEST of its kind IN THE 

GLISH TANGUAGE. Its Editor and associate 
contributors (tbirty-five in number) are well known 
as a5 ty most eminent Biblical scholars of our 
time, in both Europe and America, and —— have per- 
formed their work with a thoroughness which leaves 
little room for competition or criticism. 

This Dictionary, PrePeed under the direction and 
superintendence of SMITH himself, for wide 
and general use, contains a full and acc urate account 
of every place and name mentioned in the Bible 
which can possible need explanation, of every ani- 
mal, plant, or mine juded to’ by the Sacred 
Writers, and of every custom and Cage of use 
among Jewish and equtemnern: ations, to 

hich reference is made i ible ¢ or “Apocry, pha. 
The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, 
Rawlinson, and many other explorers in Bible lands. 
here render their aid fn es Sn hitherto 
unsettled, or in correcting the mistakes of previous 
investigators. It contains why gy very: complete 
history and analysis of each of the Books of the Hinie. 
every article being entirely Aes greene on many of them 
the results of the ripest epee < 
embodying the substance of whole treatises upon 
respective subjects. The simple explanations of this 
work, unlike the expositions of a Commentary, admit 
of ne Sones or sectarian coloring, aoa it is, 
therefore, on | valuable to Bible readers of every 
diversity of 

The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to 
make the mechanical execution and typography of 
the book equal to its rare merit in other respects. it 

contains ever 1, pages and 150 Seagretene, 
all substantially bound in black cloth. Te 
| this a popular edition the price 
| has been reduced from 85, and is 
new sent, postpaid, to any part 
ofthe United States or Canada for 
The same in sheep or library binding $2.25. tec 
30c. extra, In half Russia, $2.50. Postage. 30c. extra. 
a Agents should write for special terms.-“@a 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday 


School Teachers’ Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-School Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
390 pages. Price, $1.50. 


From the Hon. Henry Barwarn, LL.D., formerly 
Comunisstoner of Kducation of the United states. 

“IT have read zour Teaching and Teachers through, 
sed ee eoernes with it, and so is my wife. It is the 
best book for teachers, not on! M of Sunday-schools, but 
of any grade and class of schools. 


From the Rey. Mark Hoprxins, D.D., LL.D., for- 
merly President of Williams Coll ege. 

“Itis a work that hits the nail on the head, and I 
am sure will be of great service to very er. {2 _ 
net IT have had success in teaching, it 

rfect application of the principles you og aad rm 
tutte and successfully illustrated. It wasa work much 
nested. and I congratulate you on having written it.” 


From the Hon, Jutivs H. Sretye, D.D., LL.D, 
President of Amherst College. 
“ T have found it both instructive and fascinating. I 
shall rejoice in ita wide circulation ; for itiscertainly a 
most healthy and helpful book 


From Tecede Cuase, LL.D., President of Haverford 
College. 


“Tt will guide and stimulate thousands, and make 
them much more effective in their sacred work. I 
could wish that every teacher in the country would 
study it carefully.” 


From ———— E. Gatss, Ph.D., President of Rut- 
gers College, 

“Ip these days, when the yy of ‘ ay ~A 
for the Sunday-school teacher is re 
much of careless, formal, perfancto sone 
a matter for congratulation with all h ah were 
of Sunday-school work, that a book Teach- 
ing and Teachers eens. A loving fa It ~. eat of twenty 
years’ growth in t work a oes neery of the 
scope and of almost every de of your boo! 


From ILL1AM W. PaTTon, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Howard University. 

“Tt is an admirable book, and exactly hits the mark 
at which it aims, And then it excels in the anally 
of being instructive w ithout a trace of dullness; whic 
completes the success,” 


From the Rev. 8S, L. CaLpwELu, D.D,, LL.D., Presi- 
ee — 


“The treatmen very sensible and h peaesenl. I 
think it will ances to many a puzzied teacher 
whose wits ere confused about whas be has to do, and 
how he shall do it.” 





A WORD TO CANVASSERS. 


First, 
To Experienced Canvassers : 

You do not need advice, An experienced canvasser 
can reach his own conclusions if the facts are laid 
before him. 

Upon the question, then, as to whether it will be well 
for you to consider the hook, Teaching and Teachers, 
we submit the following: 

1, It is a book for a special class of readers. Pastors, 
superintendents, and Sunday-school teachers will, at 
least, be ready to look into the merits of a book which 
aims to help them in their particular work. You are, 
therevore, sure of a hearing. 

2. Itis not one of a dozen or more books, of equal 
merit, for the same purpose, It stands by itself, and 
is counted, on all sites, as the best book bearing upon 
the work of the Sunday-school teacher, As evidence 
of this, examine the testimonials of the well-known 
educators, and the notices of the press, which will be 
sent to you upon application, 

& The new terms to canvassers are liberal, and pro- 
vide for special remuneration to those who prove suc- 
cessful. 


4 An agent taking a certain field will not be inter- 
fered with by other canvassers. 


need to say more to you. Some of you would 
to give your whole time te book canvassing, 
ld like to use your evenings, or some portion 
day, to the best advantage, at that or some 
remunerative work. 

may hesitate to apply for an agency, fearing 
,0re Will be expected of you than you can do in 
imited time. We do not want you to hold back 
ch a reason, Make your application, stating 
nditions, and your case will be understood. A 
er field will probably be given you at first, but it 
ean be increased if you require it. 

It may be that the field covered by your own Sun- 
day-school, together with a few neighboring schools, 
will at first be sufficient. 

We believe that you can be successful at the work, 

e do not, of course, say that you willbe. That is for 
you tosay, We can give you the right book and the 
right terms. ° 

If you are inclined to take hold, and do your best, in 
such time as you may be able to devote to it, let us 
hear from you, and we will at once give you our terms, 


Do not wait. The first satisfactory applicant 
from your locality will secure the agency. 
Address, JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. 0, Box, 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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President. yvonne 1873. Chartered 1 1875. + tow GE 
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NEW : Se CATALOGUE OF THE NATIONAL 

SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, (416 and 

1418 CHESTNUT , PHILADELPHIA, sent on 
lication to DR. E 


WARD BROOKS, A.M, 


FREE « 





and confers corm ot 

cialist. FALL TERM pee INS SEPTEMBER 

Rockland College, yack, N. ¥.. Both sexes. 
, 


LOW Fates. a ay — 
Steam heat. W. H. BANISTER, A.M ncipal. 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Morgan Park, Cook County, IIL Send for cntalegua. 





Treemom Seminary, Norristown, Pa. For ng 
Men and Boys; 16 miles from nme and oy 
Family comforts. Thorough instruction. 
business preparation. Joun W. Locn, Ph.D., Principal 


Miss M. S. Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for ¥ “ea Ladies and Little Girls ( a 1519 
Ww fainut £ St.), will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 24. 





REYLOCK INSTITUTE Seriusie niet 
“iheae Co., Mass, 

preparatory school for boys. 44th Healthful 

woe on, Cage home and th Sacheck Circulars 
on application. KORGE F.M MILLS, Principal. 


PARK INSTITUTE BB esse orrepares 


Situated 24 miles from N.Y. City on Long Island Sound. 
A first-class sehool in every resi Send for circular. 
Rey. SCOTT B. RATHB A., 8. T. B., Rye, N.Y. 


A Home 

West Chestnut Street Institute, 4, cor for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls, Thirteenth year ins 
Sept. at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
circulars address ‘the Prin.. Mrs. J. A. ARDUS. 











PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY, ! 


1325 North Broad St. 
dies and Little Girls. Fifteenth year . ro bein Sep Se 
ber 9th. Address 








EW COLLE E R 
A BRYS SOW SEcee, yh Se 
near Philadelphia, will soe ow MC 
1885. For programm “ under- 
graduate courses Soe ‘int 

JAMES E. RHOADS, President. 


Worcester Academy, Y'o0°"Siriitines aaimrabie 
» Year. Bu e 
in situation and app’ts. Grounds am 

perienced; instruction thorough. Disci line rin, 
cieaie at development of character. Scholar: 
ship | Foundation. D. W. ABERCROMBIK#, A.M.. Prin 


ELMIRA COLLECE 


For Womes » offers - rior courses of study in 
° 








Celle ic Prepara ey 
mouts} also mate and Deca Heated 
and furnished with an Blevator 

Address. A. W..CO D.D., Elmira, N. Y. 





The seventh year ofthis school, 

Sept, 2. Loamion attractive atid healthfa sai Balidogs 
convenient and 
the social 


pleasant. ‘Teachers and 
family of a home. Srard, taba en and 
$130 per year. Address MISS DOUGLASS, Principal. 


(MISS E, ELIZABETH DANA'S - 


rons owl Eisen Morristown, NEW Jexsey, 

Re-o) Resident native French 

Ga salen geld teat 
usic ar an 

French, $300 per Circulars on application. 
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September 1! Send for catalog 
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for catalogue. Rev. a 
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RUTGERS COLLEGE .s: 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. }. 

One hour from New York on the Penna. R. R. 
Year begins (examinations for admission) Sepé, 16, 1885. | 
Sloan Prizes for best ats san Ge es | 

Ist, $400 ($100 cash); 2d. 








Sixteen Professors; no Tutors. qt course fall | 
} and tho h. Increased facilities for the study of | 
French and German, with a view to 


practical use, 
ry work for all students in C: menianry. Well: 
ical Obser 


PRS macnens vatory for students’ use. 
Am yor sion, for Electives, Junior and Senior 


pro’ 

ea +2 reese 

The is the New 
id-practice in Sur- 


The SCIENTIFIC. “DEPARTS ir 
Jersey State College. Constant fi 
veying. Full course in Draugh 

THE AIM OF THE COLLEGE-THOR- 

OUGHNESS IN ALL WORK, 
Best facilities and personal attention for every student. 
For fuli information, address Librarian Rutgers College 
MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, Ph.D., LL.D., President- 











of the Prot. Episcopal Church, 


ion oO} 


Locust an iy ym Sessi 
w. ROBINS. D.D., feud Master. 
FOR YOUNG 


GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY fSSise 885 
LITTLE CTRIS, Brigewes, Conn, For circulars, 
address MISS ILY NELSON, Principal. 
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HY ond PAUEE EE* will re-o 








eft 5g 
and png Bing ton, N. Y., omept. 16. td 
limited. For particulars, address ‘MRS. J. YDE. 





KUCBY ACADEMY, 


Eapans Se. . Philad ia. Students’ pre 
x business or for high ing in College. 


youre FREEHOLD. SEMINARY, 


Healthy location. vn, 
Rev. F. MUHLANDLER. T . D. 


23 | foes 
English and French Famil 


MISS NOTT’S Day School for Young Lad 


Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. The 13th year ns 
Wednesday, Sept. 23. Circulars sent upon applicat 


WEST GREEN ST. INSTITUTE, 
160d Green Steet Sse w, LAIRD. 
HPT, WALAUT Et, SEMINARY, OR 
giving py A educatlon in jregiate, electic, Rd 
ms HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phila, 


M ETZGER EeeeEr yee, afvantages fur 70 PA, 


iat geet Atria haat isn oe 
INDERGARTNERS | TRAINED 


RTs NO. it NORMAL SCHOOL, © Salen N. on a 


MRS. SUTTONS HOME SCHOOL 


FoR GIRLS. 3509 and 3511 Hamilton Street. 
West Philade ahentiaae ns Septem- 
iphia. y reas Prine Sep' 
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NGOR THEOLOGICAL |, SEMINARY. 
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8. Sewall, koa Mateo 
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Send for Wenn with terms. 
mcs nmahancs Dr. C A ” 








TEST NOTTINGHAM | ACADEMY, 
COLORA, CECTIL Co., 
| POR BOYS. GEO. K. BECHTEL, ee e. Principat. 


| Doylestown (Pa.) SEMINARY. 
Every advantage. 
Correspondence invited. Joun 





“Both sexes, 
Very low rates, 
SMAN, Ph.D., Prin, 


VERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 
valuable information free in the new [llustrated 

endar. address E. TouRsBE, Boston. 
phy heal 


YRANK &. ROBERTS, Principal 
— BROAD STREET SEMINARY. 
An ne and Classical Seminary for Young La- 


diesand Children. ReopensSeptember 16, 9 ee 
Broad Street. Principals, Misses [vens and A 


Bible ndence School. Fo “Ss: 


&c., address 
J. A.. WORDEN, 1344 Chestnut ronan Philadelphia — 


POWELL’S HISTORIC CHART 


OF THE 


Kings and Prophets 
ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 


A great help in studying the International 
Lessons for the last half of 1885 and the first 
quarter of 1886. Price brought down so low 
that-all should avail themseives of it. 

To Sunday-schools, $3.00 per 100; 50 cents 
per dozen; 5 cents for a single copy. In this 
q | Style, it cam be laid in the Bible. When wanted 
to hang on the wall, it ean be furnished eight 
feet long by five feet wide for $5.00, mounted. 

See testimonials below concerning this fa- 
mous Chart. 

“I think this Chart will be just what we want 


for the coming work.”’—E. aa Porter, Statistical 
Sec’y National 8. S. Association. 

“Tt presents to the eye distinctly and ata ‘he come a 
group of historical facts which otherwise can 

rehended but slowly and with difficulty.” —S. C. Bart 

ett, D.D., President tmouth College. 

“ T have given Mr. Powell’s Chart a tho h test 
Goring.» several years, and cordially commend it.”’— 
Dr. C Blackall, S. 5. Ed. Bupt. Publication Society. 

7” ae ingenious Chart is. the most complete and 

I haveseen. It sets forth the whole so clearly 
phim LA with such definiteness, and yet co’ 
points as to be agreat aid to the memory, 
to give its general view of the whole at once hew 
pro 
and disobeying bim.”’—F. N. 


’s providence, and the results of obeyi 
Peloubet, D. D., author 
the well-known 8S. 8. Lesson Notes, Natick, 
“It gave me ya for food, and seed for future 
sowing.” —Rev. A, F. Schauffler. 
For sale by 
































ber 23, 1885. PENN PUBLISHING C€0., 
Freehold NW, J. Brepares No. 802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ale, and nd Harv a Wace tare be 5 Cobtnbia, “ Mont St. Michael,” 


. G. CHAMBERS, A. M., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA MIDEAE a 





CHESTER. Ath year opens September 16. A Mili. | 
tary Cellege. conetenl Classical, English Depart- 
ments. L. THEO. HYAIT, Presidei 


Hix KETTSTOWN TIN. E ) INSTITU rE. — Pre- 
eT , gon for all colleges. Ladies’ College. 
Elecution, Commercial, and Scientihc 

Cours. Finest building of its class. Sixty retused 
aa bas om lack of room. CATALOGUE FREK. 
RE GEORGE 3 H. WHITNEY, DD. President. 


Lake Erie Seminary, 


mien sce o. 





Twenty-seventh 


youe enene mber 10, 1885, En- 
trance Ree pms ith arta Applications 


should be 


MISS | WARY EVANS, Principal. 





Falite pt, 185m. Address GEO. W, ATI. 
TON, LED. Pres’, State Collepe, Centre Ob. Pa. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


lozen best Preparatory and Classical 
ecvosivin New earned. Excefient facilities in Acad- 

emic Syudies, Music, Painting. Industrial Science and 
Commercial Studies. tof $60 in advance 
will cover all tuition in tha Rceerehes and Academic 
Courses, together with board, limited amount of wash- 
ing. . room rent, heating, and all other necessary ex- 
ao books. stationery, lights, and small con- 

eC the Fali Term of twelve weeks, begin- 


co ast 2 nee Pn bate my 


OF MERCE 


JOOL OF BUSINESS SCIENCES. 
* ee a ieshies Office 1200 ChestnatSt. 





year. —_ may atany time, 
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| RBOR OF Rec ek,’ 
* by S. Bk 


| @EN. GRANT. 


_ | NEW ENGRAVINGS @)3 
AND ETC : 


HINGS, 
NEW 7 go of 
Ss. racy. 

be "King. Acthitr’s Castle, 
Tyntagel, by W. T. Richards; 
and many other Paintings. 

French Plate Mirrors. 
New and beautiful Picture Frames, 
New Card and Cabinet Frames. All 
the famous “ ROGERS GROUPS.” 

Paintings carefully cleaned and 
restored. 


James $. Earle & Sons, 816 Chestnut’St., Phila, 


WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 








ea ti re ce Co Pa The ia State Calege Containing the Pilgrim's Progress, The Holy 
L EAS = ee War, Abounding, The rie rian 
ae . Ofters unusual advantages (full ers Bany. 

in the n Pig-Tree. With a life ot an 

Teas clones, pr cen, ates en ot | Physics Aes Genera, Science, Chem mitry and by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay by James 

Lees oy ete. | Rxpe i dlergt, ea Of none, | Mor Modern echanic and Montgomery. I!lustrated with 100 engravings on 

and Stoningten Line from New York, one and = Haag ree cape | oe a attra an po a wood, and @ steel portrait. Large quarto, Pica 
hours’ ride Boston. 


type, 840 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Bostage 0c. extra. 


Nearly every household in the Protestant world has, 
+S insome form, the immortal! Pilgrim’s Progress; not 
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